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STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


WSPD-TV WJBK-TV WAGA-TV KEYL-TV WBRC-TV 
Toledo, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. San Antonio, Texas Birmingham, Ala. 
WSPD WJBK WAGA KABC WBRC WWVA wees 
Toledo, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. San Antonio, Texas Birmingham, Ala. Wheeling, W. Va. Miami, Fla. 
NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 
TOM HARKER, V. P., National Sales Director BOB WOOD, Midwest National Sales Mgr. 
118 East 57 Street, New York 22, Eldorado 5-7690 * 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, FRanklin 2-6498 
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has the 2nd ated “verified set count 
of all UHF Stations in the country! 















Here at WBRE we have the experience 

. . 29 years of it . . . we have a full 
schedule of NBC shows, plus highly rated 
local shows . . . we have a superior 
quality picture which keeps the majority 
of this vast audience continually tuned to Channel 
28. When an advertiser buys WBRE-TV, he buys 
audience . . . he doesn’t spend his money trying 


to build one . . . it’s there! 


*110,000 UHF Sets as of September 30, 1953 
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NBC Affiliate | Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | AM-FM-TV 


Represented by Headley-Reed Co. DAVID M. BALTIMORE LOUIS G. BALTIMORE 
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WSB-TV.... 
WBAL-TV.. 
WFAA-TV.. 
*“KOA-TV .... 
Wwicu .... 
KPRC-TV... 
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KSTP-TV .. 
WSM-TV .. 
WABC-TV... 
WTAR-TV... 
KMTV... 


Local TV kids’ programs work wonders 
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advertise successfully 0 
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... On audiences and sales. | 


They’re scheduled just when most kids can be | 
reached in each market. And they’re tailored right 
to kids’ own interest ... which makes the kids 


ask for products they see advertised. 


When they do, parents buy. One national advertiser 
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ders | put his product (a first aid supply) into 


22,000 homes... all within a month... using only 
two participations weekly in one kid’s program. 
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kids Local TV kids’ programs dig right into the markets 


where you sell your product. You’ll have many extra 
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a | merchandising opportunities. You’ll have complete 
flexibility in buying just the time periods you need. 





REPRESENTED BY 


:. Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 








North Carolina’s 


FIRST Post-Freere VHF! 





Winston-Salem 
plus 


Greenboro & High Point 


“The Tar Heel Golden Triangle” 


nected Television Affiliate 
_ National Representative: The Headley-Reed Company 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


EDITOR: 

Would you be good enough to sup- 
ply us with the copy of TELEVISION 
AGE that contains the listing of New 
York timebuyers? We found the Chi- 
cago listing very helpful in correcting 
our lists and would like now to make a 
check of the New York agencies. 

D. E. PARTRIDGE 
Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager 
Westinghouse Radio Stations 
Washington, D. C. 


EDITOR: 

I was very much impressed with the 
article titled “What Is Coverage?” . . . 
My opinion is that this article would 
be of great benefit to our local sales 
and national rep. Therefore, I would 
like to ask for a quotation on a re- 
print for a minimum order of 100 


copies. 
BILL CLARKE 
Sales Manager 
KGNC-TvV, Amarillo 

EDITOR: 


In a recent promotion piece for 
TELEVISION AGE I was identified as 
media director at the Joseph Katz Co. 

As you know, I have since become 
associated with the Harry B. Cohen 
Advertising Co. 

But my opinion about TELEVISION 
AGE has not changed. It is still not 
only a magazine we have to read, but 
also one we can read with pleasure. 

BETH BLACK 
Harry B. Cohen Co. 
New York 


EDITOR: 

I enjoy TELEVISION AGE very much. 
Your articles get right down to the 
meat of television. 

In reviewing an old copy, I thought 
I might like a reprint from the August 
issue entitled “Cecil & Presbrey: a 
case history.” 

DONALD S. MAYER 
New York 
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EDITOR: 

Congratulations on the wonderful 
advancement of TELEVISION AGE in 
four short months. This is indeed a 
great accomplishment, and I wish for 
you continued success. 

CLYDE W. BEMBERT 
President 
KRLD-TV Dallas 


EDITOR: 

In the October issue of TELEVISION 
AGE there are some cartoons illustrat- 
ing an article—pages 32 and 33—but 
the name of the artist is not given. I 
think these illustrations are excellent 
and would like very much to obtain 
the name of the artist who did them. 

MURIEL HAYNES 
Associate Creative Director 
Compton Adv. Agency 
New York 
EDITOR: 

. .. | think TELEVISION AGE is doing 
a truly outstanding job. In fact, the 
hectic routine of this business is such 
that I have finally taken to reserving 
TELEVISION AGE as my _ travel-time 
reading material, so as to make sure 
I don’t miss a single article. 

I found your pro and con treatment 
of the football controversy more en- 
lightening than any on that subject | 
have read to date. And it goes without 
saying that more articles, from the 
Cecil & Presbrey of your first issue to 
the recent BBD&O biography, can only 
serve to afford a greater understand- 
ing to the media man of the problems 
and operations of the advertising 
agency. This is a type of understand- 
ing that becomes more essential to the 
station executive as the competitive 
scramble, between stations and _be- 
tween markets, grows more acute . . . 

L. H. ROGERS 
Vice President and 
General Manager 
wsaz-Tv Huntington, W. Va. 
EDITOR: 

NARTB’s new Sports .Committee 
meets in New York at the Waldorf- 
Astoria November 23rd and 24th. I 
would like very much to give them an 
opportunity to see the double-spread 
entitled “Football Offensive: Air or 
Ground” in your November issue. Is 
it possible to obtain reprints? 

ROBERT K. RICHARDS 
Administrative Vice President 
NARTB 

Washington, D. C. 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Exploitation—ASCAP Style 


The ascap problem seems to revolve around one basic human 
frailty—greed. The entire history of ascap has been one of trying to slug 
the tv-am operators over the head with a staggering price scale that has 
no connection with either reality or the intrinsic value of the music. 

As a matter of fact, ASCAP studiously avoids any yardstick being 
placed on the value of its music. Rather, it prefers to hook its take into 
the over-all revenue of the industry. If ascap cleans up 5 million dollars— 
which it will extract from television this year—its attitude seems to be 
that the television industry is exploiting the poor, underfed, under- 
nourished song writer. 

In the face of this situation what does ascap do? It demands a price 
structure that would give it almost 10 million dollars from the television 
industry. 

The situation that confronts the telecaster may be somewhat differ- 
ent than it has been in the past. Under the terms of the consent decree 
the government can fix the rate, and the telecasters have taken ASCAP to 
court. However, the consent decree has a very obvious flaw. The price 
paid for music will now be fixed by the government instead of in the 
market place of free negotiation. This means that the telecaster can 
elect, if he does not like the price, not to play AscAP music. This solves 
nothing. 

It is not inconceivable, however, that the quickest way to bring aAscaP 
to terms is through this route. Let AscAP music not be played for several 
months on television, and ASCAP will be a lot easier to do business with. 
It happened in 1940—it may be the only avenue open again. 


UHF Meeting is Beneficial 


The uHF-Tv Association, which met in New York Thanksgiving week, 
can have nothing but a beneficial effect for all uhf operators. After all, 
uhf stations have some common problems: the Fcc did change the rules 
in the middle of the game; the quality of some of the converters was 
technically inadequate; the cost of good film has been out of line. How- 
ever, on the positive side, the strides that uhf has made in a relatively 
short time constitute an amazing record of tremendous achievement. In 
the face of intensive competitive situations, uhf operators around the 
country have managed to amass an impressive number of conversions. 
The uhf station owners have no desire to stigmatize themselves as differ- 
ent. It is all television, whether it be vhf or uhf, but many of their 
problems can be solved only by cooperative effort . . . and by time itself. 


Staff Addition 


We are happy to add to our staff Barbara Sapinsley as Associate 
Editor. Miss Sapinsley has had a great deal of experience in the 
motion-picture as well as the publication field. She was formerly Associ- 
ate Editor of Tide, Managing Editor of Pictures Magazine, published 
by Universal. Pictures, and most recently Senior Editorial Assistant in 
the Business News Department of Newsweek. Drawing on her experience 
in both fields, Miss Sapinsley wrote the story Musical Millions, which ap- 
pears on page 25. 


Cordially, 


(4 Fae 








That's right, sister! 


When you add Springfield-Holyoke 
— 43rd in size among metropolitan 
markets* — to Hartford, Conn., 
which is 25th, you get . . . 


... a total population of 
1,062,558 . . . 297,175 households 

. with a cool $1,032,106,000 
in annual retail sales. A combined 
market that rates 15th — bigger 
than Buffalo or Cincinnati or 
Milwaukee. 


And that market is covered by 
WWLP, Channel 61 — the only 
NBC-ABC TV station in the 
Springfield-Hartford area. 

For more information write us or 
our representatives. 


*Population ond its Distribution, 7th Edition 








CHANNEL 61 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
150 kw EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER 


SPRINGFIELD TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORP. 
61 Chestnut Street * Phone Spfid. 2-4181 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


National Boston 
Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. Bertha Bannen 
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THIS is the GREATER ST. LOUIS AREA 


over 2,000,000 people... America's NINTH MARKET 
is on BOTH sides of the Mississippi River 


and WTVI covers it all! 
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WTVI covers it all 
with a tower on the Mississippi bluffs 
just 6% miles from downtown St. Louis 


244 000 WATTS covering a concentrated population including 
7 


St. Louis and two counties to the 


* 
| n D EC b M in F R east and two counties to the 


west of the river comprising the greater 


St. Louis Market area. 


DUMONT NETWORK SHOWS WTVI CBS NETWORK SHOWS 


SIGNAL HILL TELECASTING CORP. BUSINESS OFFICES: 1939 BOATMEN’S BANK BLDG., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


GEneva 5454 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
Ca i] NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e@ BOSTON e DETROIT 
HOLLYWOOD e@ SAN FRANCISCO @ ATLANTA 
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ne sure or me nme P@le-trends 


One of the most remarkable—and largely unheralded—developments in the history of 
television advertising has taken place in the agency field, virtually overnight 
—a development that could influence greatly the entire structure of present 
sponsor-agency-station relationships. 





This new rising factor in the television business is the local and regional agency, 





Over the past year—in an atmosphere redolent of gold-rush days—one-man operations 
have grown into million-dollar agencies; modest old-line agencies—swift to 





learn the intricacies of tv—have soared to become multi-million dollar 
entities. The rise has been phenomenal and the curve is still going up. 
(See Roundup Story on Page 30.) 


The explanation of their dramatic growth is twofold: 





1. Local and regional accounts have become, for most stations, the largest single = 
category of business. 





2. With the increasing importance in television of on-the-Spot supervision, many 








regional agencies have attracted national accounts on a regional basis. 


Actually, the rise of the local and regional agency is inherent in the intimate and 
fast-moving nature of television itself. 


These agencies are in a quick position to work closely with the stations. When a good 





time slot opens, they are there to grab it; they know the stations' facilities; 
they are acquainted with local personalities; they are familiar with local 
and regional habits; they know the economics of the market first hand. 


With the money stakes as big as they are in television, and the margin for error as 
small, the regional agency is in an enviable position to assess immediately 
the cause and effect relationship between advertising and sales. 


That latter factor—taken together with the others—is immensely attractive to large- 





spending national advertisers, and-many of them have already availed them- 
selves of these special advantages of the regional agency. 


So productive has this arrangement been for national accounts in the Southwest, for 
example (where Lowe Runkle, Oklahoma City, handles part of Ralston and Tracy- 
Locke, Dallas, services Borden's for all of Texas), that*you can expect more 
advertisers in larger numbers to begin studying the-possibility of using 
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Tele-trends cor:inec 








similar set-ups—regional agencies for the tv placement of national accounts. 








* * * x 


Don't look now, but the hearty perennial—the 2% cash discount—is being dusted off 





and will again be proposed to stations. 


This time, however, the 4A's are moving cautiously, aware of the almost emotional 
nature of the controversy. This is their strategy: 


They propose to sit down quietly with telecasters and point out the overriding advan- 





tages to both sides of the 2% arrangement. 


Here are the agencies’ arguments for the 2% cash discount: 

1. It will expedite the payment of bills. 

2. It will mean that the agencies will be able to collect their bills faster, since 
the 2% cash discount is passed along to the client. 

The stations reply: 





1. In instances where stations did institute the 2% cash discount, it resulted in no 
improvement as far as speed of payment was concerned. 

2. Agencies traditionally are paid almost immediately by advertisers. 

The telecasters also argue that prompt payment is normal business routine. Why 








should advertising agencies be any different? 


They also point out that production charges are billed as net, anyhow. If they give 





2% cash discount on time, does this mean that production charges are going 
to be subject to the same delays that now prevail? 
Further, newspapers have always been reimbursed promptly—why not television? 


The agencies reply that newspapers allow the 2% cash discount. Equally important is 





the fact that newspaper payment is simple, requiring only the attachment of a 





tear sheet with the bill. Television bills are more complex, requiring any 





number of adjustments which take time and cause delays. 





The agencies also say they hsve been faced with an almost insuperable personnel 
problem in their auditing departments. The turnover in one major agency, 
for example, was more than 40% last year. 


Telecasters feel that they should not be penalized for what is apparently a flaw in 





agency auditing operations, especially since newspapers are heir to none of 
the same penalties. 


The situation with respect to the delay does not look any brighter for the immediate 





future. With more and more stations taking to the air, there has been no 
indication on the part of the agencies of handling their billing any differ- 
ently than they have in the past. 


Some telecasters have even threatened to attach a penalty instead of a discount. 








(Note to telecasters; Insofar as possible, make sure that your invoices dovetail with 


the agency orders. It can save days, sometimes weeks in payment of bills.) 
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CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR... 


but your Gift Subscription to 


Television Age 


will keep reminding TV friends and business asso 
clates of you) good wisPes 13 times during 1954! 
Share with them the complete, informative coverage « 

everything significant in TV business that on/y the read 
ing Of TELEVISION AGI affords. List your Gift Subscrip 


tions here. Enclose check for total, or we'll bill you late: 


FOLD HERE 


Television Age, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ 


Please enter . 


year ($6) 


(SAVE: Two or more gift subse riptions 


payment enclosed bill me later. 
I STAT 
ZONI STATE 


ZONI STATI 


FOLD HERE 


‘ we'll send a girt card before Christmas viving youl spe 


name as donor of the Gift Subs« ription. Just mark here 


CARD TO SAY 
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Advertisement 


T.¥. story board 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 
SARRA 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


How ingeniously flexible tv commercials can be is shown by this series created 
by SARRA for The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, through Paris & Peart. 
The basic version opens with a cartoon sequence set to a rollicking theme song; 
animation highlights the refrain: “Come See—Come Save at A & P!” Live 
action shots of a woman shopping permit close-ups of A & P brands which pro- 
vide strong identification. “Open ends” allow the insertion of daily changes in 
products and prices. Pre-planned cutting, plus extra footage on major A & P 
products, yield a variety of spots. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





An effective balance of live action and stop motion is used by SARRA in this 
series to create a lasting impression of Virginia Dare’s “dry sweetness” story. 
The opening is given immediate appeal with a strikingly beautiful girl coming 
off the label to sing Virginia Dare’s “Say It Again” theme in hauntingly persua- 
sive tones. Live action scenes of home entertainment register prestige and flavor 
enjoyment. Stop motion magic of moving bottles and filling glasses lead to the 
reprise, “Say It Again . . . Virginia Dare”. Created by SARRA, Inc. for Garrett 
& Co. Inc., through David J. Mahoney, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Fine scripts, expert casting and some really outstanding live action photography 
make this series of 6 one-minute tv spots one of unusual interest and conviction. 
The product story is tactfully woven into the script with delicate persuasion by 
a charming home maker who takes the viewer to Northern Paper Mills. Here 
with the manufacturing processes as a backdrop—Northern’s “softness” is demon- 
strated and dramatized. Excellent brand identification throughout is climaxed 
by close-up product display at the close. Created by Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
(Chicago), and produced by SARRA, Inc. for Northern Paper Mills. 


SARRA, Inc. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


A new high in captivating entertainment is achieved in this truly novel series of 
spots by SARRA. Choreographer Dorothy Jarnac, in a dance of brilliant panto- 
mime, enacts the quest of a girl who first selects, then rejects various types of 
deodorants until . . . she discovers Stopette! The narration and the action of the 
dance are syncronized to convey a message of strong competitive “sell” to both 
eye and ear. Produced by SARRA, Inc. (Chicago) for Jules Montenier, Inc., 
through Earle Ludgin & Co. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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Typical of the many industries operating within WSAZ-TV’s five-state area is this modern plant of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation covering both shores and an island of the Kanawha River at South Charleston, W. Va. 


WHAT'S OUR BIGGEST PRODUCT? 


Our industrial heart of America turns out an 
impressive array of products —chemicals, glass, 
steel, furniture, tobacco, and many more. But 
our biggest, most important product is a thing 
called prosperity. 


It’s the natural outcome of busy manufacturing 
with large payrolls. And —in the middle of this 
114-county beehive—is WSAZ-TV, attracting the 
eyes of more than a million viewers in five states! 


No other TV station...in fact, no other single 
medium...commands this whole prosperous region. 
WSAZ-TV’s influence upon buying decisions here 
is obvious. Like so many other advertisers, you can 
quickly find out for yourself. 
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Huntington-Charleston, West Virginia 
Channel 3—84,000 watts ERP — NBC-CBS-DuMont-ABC 


Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. 
Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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The Big Month 
wnBtT New York during November grossed 
$1,250,000. This is the highest monthly gross yet 


recorded by any tv station in the country. 


High Jump 

Despite the ups and downs in the tobacco indus- 
try, Brown & Williamson’s Viceroy has had a 
phenomenal 300% jump in sales over the past 
three years. 92% of the budget is devoted to tele- 
ision. Ted Bates handles the account. 


To the Rescue 

Watch for some active expansion in the theatre 
television field in the next 90 days. Botv (Box 
Office Television), the newest entry in the field, has 
offered to theatres an attractive, no-money-down, 
pay-as-you-go plan for installation of equipment. 
Key theatre owners around the country are push- 
ing theatre tv hard among their colleagues be- 
cause: (1) The more theatres using theatre tv, the 
more money can be bid for special events in com- 
petition with commercial tv; and (2) It is their 
only means of attracting people to the theatre on 
nights when big special events are telecast. 


insistent Instant 

There are intra-company battles going on in the 
coffee field, akin to the inter-company competition 
in the soap industry. Both General Foods and 
Standard Brands are spending heavy spot money 
pitting their instant against their regular coffees— 
General Foods for Maxwell House and Standard 
Brands for Chase & Sanborn. 


Coffee Catch 

Marketing experts are still rubbing their eyes 
over what is happening in Houston in the package 
coffee field. The Duncan Coffee Co. used an inten- 
sive spot tv campaign for their Maryland Club 
luxury brand. Within a relatively short time, 
Maryland Club, selling for ten cents a pound more. 
had topped in sales the No. 1 coffee in the area, 


Admiration, packaged by the same company. The 
account is handled by Tracy-Locke, Houston. 


Color Blueprint 

AT&T timetable for interconnection on color ty 
calls for 50 to 60 stations to have network service 
by the middle of next year. 


Hands Full 

Technicolor Inc. has been so swamped with or- 
ders for color film for tv that it has leased eastern 
manufacturing rights to Twentieth-Century-Fox. 
The latter will turn out multi-chrome film in its 
Manhattan labs. In Hollywood, Technicolor has 
just finished processing the first entertainment film 
in color for television, a Death Valley Days epi- 
sode for McCann-Erickson’s client, Pacific Coast 
Borax. 


“‘Top’’ Bidder 

The American Federation of Labor is top bidder 
right now for wNEW New York. The AFt is also 
looking at some tv properties. 


Aimost Human 

A great deal of interest has been generated by 
a National Cash Register electronic billing marvel 
recently installed by wmct Memphis. The ma- 
chine not only bills, but records affidavits at the 
same time. It saves many man-hours and speeds up 
the entire billing process. 


Barometer Falling 

The financial forecast for television stocks is 
“cloudy and uncertain.” Company sales and earn- 
ings are at record or near-record highs (see story 
on page 57) yet quotations are down. That reflects 
the belief of Wall Streeters that set makers will 
have slow going the next few months. Reason: the 
imminence of color. 


Of Time and the Buyers 

As pointed out in the last issue of TELEVISION 
AGE, the timebuying shifts are continuing. In the 
past six weeks, 18 timebuyers have changed jobs. 
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The new season is around the bend, and 


its attractions are in full view. 


With all the shows of all the networks 





back on the air, CBS Television is again 
— off to a fast start—as the November 


study of program popularity* reveals: 








% It leads at night with seven of the Top 


. . 
i? 
® 


,. Ten—and a 21 per cent higher average 





rating than any other network. 


It’s ahead during the day—with eight 
of the Top Ten—and an average rating 


higher by 35 per cent. 





This popularity has specific meaning for 





advertisers. For it’s a measure of network 
competition in the markets where you can 
best measure competition—in the major 
markets where networks compete. .. and 


the audience has a choice of what to see. 





We’re bringing this popularity into more 






and more markets. For the CBS Television 





Network has grown from 74 stations last 








year to 156 today. And our sponsors are 
| f 4 using an average nighttime network that’s 


1 a. as ie , | 7 bigger by 68 per cent. 
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This ever-widening popularity explains why 
advertisers’ investment on CBS Television 
is bigger than on any other network during 
the first nine months of 19538—and bigger 


today than ever in television history. 


CBS TELEVISION 


i 
*Trendex: November 1-7, 1953 } 
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the most valuable package of the year 
.-.-.to make your advertising dollars go further 
JMI 


Tom Harker, National Sales Director « 118 E. 57th, New York 


National Representatives *« Katz Agency 




















SELF-EXAMINATION. With Young & 
Rubicam’s Rod Erickson at the helm, 
the AAAA’s Eastern Annual Confer- 
ence just before Thanksgiving in New 
York took a long hard look at itself 
and was not wholly satisfied with what 
it saw. Earle Ludgin, chairman of the 
AAAA board and head of his own Chi- 
cago agency, put it into words: the 
“satirical” attitude of “too many Am- 





ROD ERICKSON 


A Searching Look 


erican young people” toward adver- 
tising. 

Ludgin blamed it partly on exces- 
sive advertising claims, partly on “the 
very weight” of advertising and partly 
on high-school attitudes which cannot 
be changed by college courses, be- 
cause the depth of their prejudice 
keeps many of the youngsters away 
from such courses. As examples of 
the first point, Ludgin pointed to denti- 
frice advertising where the same claims 
were made first for ammoniated, then 
for chlorophyll, and lately for anti- 
enzyme toothpastes. For the second 
point, he noted one of his favorite 
television programs which is preceded 
by the closing commercial of the pre- 
vious program, a hitchhike on a dif- 
ferent product for the same sponsor, a 
20-second commercial sold locally, an 
. a 


and finally the opening commercial of 


another eight-second quickie 


the show he’d tuned in for. 
For the youth choosing advertising 


as his goal, George Dibert, vice presi- 
dent of J. Walter Thompson, recom- 
mended retail selling as the best pos- 
sible apprenticeship, whether it be at 
Macy’s, Liggett’s or a super market. 

Another more immediate problem— 
the relationship between agency and 
program - packager — was gone into 
thoroughly. Erickson pointed out one 
of the agencymen’s permanent prob- 
lems: the fact that 57 per cent of the 
available programs are controlled by 
the networks and thus anchored in 
place. Even if a more favorable spot 
opens up on another network, the 
agency cannot move the show. 


THREE STEPS. Meanwhile, color had 


taken another giant step forward, 
prompting a backward look to a pro- 
phetic analysis made seven years ago 


by Brigadier General David Sarnoff. 





BRIG. GEN. SARNOFF 
A Major Siride 


In 1946, when the first impressive 
claims for color were being staked, 
Gen. Sarnoff, in a press conference at 
the RCA laboratories in Princeton N.J., 
brought the talk solidly to earth by 
calling to mind three basics that had 
to precede commercial network color. 
These were: (1) adequate transmis- 
sion facilities; (2) a workable coast- 
to-coast relay system; and (3) mass 
production and distribution of receiv- 
ing sets. 

That a nationwide transcontinental 


uuvnunoe Newsfront 


system of transmission was feasible 
was demonstrated last month when 
RCA and AT&T collaborated to test Step 
Two in the General’s Primer of Color. 
Over the radio relay circuit system of 
the Bell Telephone Co., RCA trans- 
mitted a colorcast from the Colonial 
Theater in New York through to a 
group of 14-inch receivers set up in an 
NBC studio in Burbank, Calif., a 
distance of some 4,000 circuit miles. 
The results were hailed as a virtually 
unqualified triumph. The colors came 
through clear and sharp without flaw 
or distortion. Step Two was clearly a 
reality; a workable color relay sys- 
tem had arrived. 

But what about Step Three—the 
prospects for mass production and dis- 
tribution of receiving sets? Opinions 
here are as many and varied as the 
interests of their spokesmen, but the 
consensus appears to jibe pretty well 
with the estimate of Gen. Sarnoff him- 
self who indicated after the relay test 
that it would take two or three years 
for color set production to reach mass 


volume. 


THE SOUND OF COLOR. In one 
area—the day-to-day area of the 
working telecaster—color had actually 
tinged the thinking down to a more 
sober hue. 

Without minimizing the bright eco- 


nomic future of color, station men iv- 





Pp. A. (Buddy) succ 


An Advertising Bombshell 
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gether with set makers, were beginning 
to realize the need to keep firmly in 
mind the black-and-white economics 
of the present. 

The problem was brought into 
dramatic focus recently by a full page 
four-color ad placed in the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman by wxy-tv. The ad 
read in part: “We have placed firm 
orders for over $300,000 worth of 
special color . . . equipment . . . When 
color comes (and it won't be long 
now), you'll see it first on WKY-TV.” 

Coming as it did, just before the 
Christmas sales rush, the ad acted as a 
bombshell: In adjacent Tulsa, KFMJ 
took to the air with what it called 
“public service announcements” every 
hour throughout the day, asserting 
that color was at least two years off. 
Local rcA dealers in Oklahoma City 
instantly announced that if color did 
come before 1955, they would refund 
80 per cent of the cost of black-and- 
white sets bought now to be applied 
against the purchase of a new color set. 

Said wkKy-Tv’s manager P. A. 
(Buddy) Sugg, in the wake of his own 
detonation, “You can’t hold back 
progress.” 

Thus the issue had been stated pub- 
licly how to affect an orderly transi- 
tion to color without crippling the ex- 
pansion of current markets and the 
sales of present sets. 

While television leaders around the 
country were grappling at that knot, 
one well-placed and highly informed 
observer suggested that the disturbing 
indigestion in black-and-white set sales 
was sure to be relieved not before, but 
after the advent of color. He said: 
“When people begin to see those com- 
paratively small 14-inch color screens, 
when they see those thousand dollar 
price tags on them, when they realize 
that it will still only provide them may- 
be an hour of color a week—then 
you'll see the sales of black-and-white 
sets start really moving again.” 


ON THE sPoT. But regardless of 
what happens to individual advertisers, 
television stations are steadily working 
to improve business dealings with 
them. At Free & Peters’ spot sales 
clinic (for radio and tv) in Chicago 
last month, 56 tv station executives 
from F&P-represented stations gather- 
ed to debate in closed sessions “how 
to make spot television more produc- 
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H. PRESTON PETERS 
A Productive Clinic 


tive for the advertiser and his agency.” 

In the two-day tv clinic which touch- 
ed on all phases of station operations, 
these definite trends were noted: (1) a 
growing concentration by stations on 
daytime programming and sales activi- 
ty; (2) a tendency toward separation 
of local radio and tv personalities, with 
simulcasting on the local level becom- 
ing pretty rare; (3) streamlining of 
rate cards; (4) use of more pilot films 
of locally produced programs to show 
to agencies which are looking for par- 


ticipation spots for their clients; and . 


(5) more co-op advertising. 


GROUND RULES. The industry mean- 
while was less than happy about two 
court decisions which were handed 
down the following week. 

On November 9, the Supreme Court 
upheld Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
1922 decision that baseball was a sport 
and not a business, and exempt from 
anti-trust laws. Three days later a 
Philadelphia District Court decided 
that the National Football League 
could restrict telecasts that would in- 
terfere with gate receipts and gave its 
members the right to black out tv 
within a 75-mile radius of “home”. 
Thus, the sportsmen were given, if not 
a free hand, certainly a clear one, to 
determine when and where television 
could cover their games. 

Chances are, though, the leagues— 
baseball and football—won’t abuse 
their newly-restated freedom. Warned 
baseball commissioner Ford Frick: 
“This decision merely has established 
the ground rules. It hasn’t given us a 
license.” 





SMOKE SIGNAL. While organized 
sports were given the green light, the 
orange signal was flashing for cigarette 
makers. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, after polling its physician 
members, decided not to accept tobac- 
co (or alcohol) advertising in its pub- 
lications after Jan. 1; and the National 
Better Business Bureau, with repre- 
sentatives of all the bureaus, met in 
Chicago in mid-November to map out 
methods of coping with “abuses long 
existing in cigarette advertising.” 
rBB Preident Kenneth B. Willson plans 
to announce specific details of its pro- 
gram later this month. 

Cigarette companies, used to peri- 
odic flurries of charges against them, 
are taking this particular onslaught a 
bit more seriously. In addition to the 
black eye their advertising eyes are 
taking, sales are off noticeably for the 
first time in 20 years. The Department 
of Agriculture predicted that volume 
for 1953 would be under last year. (In 
the second quarter, sales were down 
5.59 per cent; in July and August, 6.7.) 

The “our brand won’t hurt you” 
copy is obviously only keeping the 
fears alive; it isn’t selling more 
smokes. Until medical researchers 
make a definitive §statement—which 
they probably will never do—people 
will continue to worry. And so will 
the industry. The latest step, according 
to “hot” rumor, is a meeting this 
month of top cigarette makers to de- 
cide what public stand they should 
take on the burning question. 





KENNETH B. WILLSON 
A Detailed Program 
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HALF FRIED IN THE PANHANDLE 


AP or water over the dame* 





here was a guy weaving along the street 

with a snoot full. We read somewhere 
that there are more than fifty illnesses which 
can produce the effect of drunkeness—verti- 
go, epilepsy, brain tumor and so on—but 
this character had a plain old-fashioned 
snoot full. One of Amarillo’s finest picked 
him up, poured him in a wagon and took 
him to the jailhouse. “You were brought in 
for drinking,” explained the officer. “Thass 
real great,” was the quick reply. “Less get 
started.” 


Practically nobody in Texas is as dry as 
he was back in May. A lot of liquid has 
been soaked up, not all of it intoxicating. 
The drought is out, plains pastures are on 
the way back, and some farmers already 
have wheat up. Both cotton and grains 
sorghum yields may set new records. Pros- 
pects are fair to excellent for feed crops. 


This is just to let you know that all the 





scare headlines shouldn’t be taken too seri- 
ously. The Panhandle has survived weather 
before, even before folks had KGNC AM 
and TV to comfort them. 


You were bought in for time buying. Let’s 
get started. 


“Actually it’s water over everybody, but dame’s a better 
headline. 


[MENE anv 


Amarillo 








NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 


TV: Channel 4. AM: 10,000 watts, 710 ke. Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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Chicago just witnessed the finest and large 
Air Fair in its history. Your exclusive pri 
motion of this event certainly was effectii 
with over 250,000 people attending durin 
the two days. The Fiftieth Anniversary 
Powered Flight was well commemorated.4 


RONALD E. CRAMER, President, Chicago Juni 
Association of Commerce and Indust 


, 





| 
SHOWMANSHIP by reques' 
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At the suggestion of , 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, a two-day 

Air Fair was held at O’Hare Internationa 
Airport October 17-18 ... commemorating | 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered Fligh| 





Chicago’s Showmanship Stations were askd 
to create civic interest in this event... } 
exclusively. | 


In one week, the story of powered flight’s 

Golden Jubilee was unfolded on half-a-_| 
hundred WBBM and WBBM-TV progray 
—featured on a score of others—still furthe 
publicized via hundreds of interest-creating 
messages. 


As stated above, the resulting two-day 
attendance exceeded a quarter-million 
visitors . . . five times the number attending 
a former Air Fair presented two years | 
previously. | 
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Showmanship inspires civic interest. It al 
creates brand preference. It is the trade- 
mark of stations WBBM and WBBM-T\ 
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50,000 WATTS 780 KC 
* CBS RADIO 














WBBM-TV 


CHANNEL 2 CBS TELEVISION 





“CHICAGO'S 
SHOW MANSHIP 
STATIONS” 

CBS OWNED 
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WATCH 


KOLN-TV 
GROW 


LINCOLN-LAND 


THE OTHER 
BIG MARKET 


NEBRASKA! 


The Fetyer Htations 


WKZO — KALAMAZ 
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The stakes are big as the battle over tv song rates nears a showdown 


“ Bf music be the food of love, play on.” 

Will Shakespeare’s famous line has a re- 
verse meaning in the television industry today: 
the music may play on, but it won’t be for love. 
In fact, the whole future of music on the air 
after December 31 is clouded in a maze of legal 
complications, charges and _ countercharges, 
deadlocked negotiations and irate statements. At 
stake, beside basic programming plans: millions 
of dollars in network and station expenditures. 

Between them, the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers (ascap) and 
Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMr1) will take in some 
$18 million in royalties from tv-radio this year. 
ASCAP anticipates $5 million from tv blanket 
licenses alone. And that’s only the beginning: 
millions more are involved in the group’s per- 
program television license rates, tied up in liti- 
gation for two and a half years. Fees will be 


paid retroactive to Jan. 1, 1949, once the courts 
finally establish the per-program figure. 

Last month the murky musical waters were 
further muddied. A group of 33 ascaP song- 
writers (representing a committee of some 200 
and claiming to speak for 3,000 tunesmiths) 
sued virtually the entire music-making and us- 
ing industry—the NarTB, the networks and their 
subsidiary record companies, BMI and officers 
of all of them—for $150 million damages re- 
sulting from a “conspiracy to dominate and con- 
trol the market for the use and exploitation 
of musical compositions.” They specifically 
charged that the defendents 
against them by performing and recording chief- 


discriminated 


ly BMI tunes, asked for the divorcement of BMI 
from the broadcast industry, and the dissolution 
of the NARTB. 

Meanwhile, ascap’s blanket licenses with the 
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Television shall have music: ASCAP oldtimers . . . 


MANY TIMES 


Words by JESSIE BARNES 











television networks and some 100 local 
stations expire on New Year’s Eve, 
with no agreement on new rates in 
sight. therefore, that 
1954 will see a repetition of the 
famous 1940 “musical strike” 
ASCAP songs were pulled off the air and 
listeners heard little more than Stephen 
Foster’s Jeanie With the Light Brown 
Hair. There are several potent reasons, 


It is possible, 


when 


however, why another ASCAP tune-out 
—this time on tv—is unlikely. Today 
there are two performing-right socie- 
ties where there was only one; there 
are governmental restrictions arising 
from the consent decree signed by 
ASCAP in 1941; is a_ readily 
charted course through the courts if 
“buyer” and “seller” of the tunes can- 
not come to terms over the conference 
table; and both sides to the contro- 
versy realize that no one wins a war, 
even a musical one. 

To understand fully how the present 


there 


impasse came about, it is necessary to 
go back more than a decade when 
ASCAP’s contracts with radio networks 
and stations were due to expire. The 
broadcasters, anticipating a financial 
squeeze if the licensor of the mus‘c 
they used should boost rates from the 
5 per cent then charged, set about 
fostering some musical competition. 


Insurance Policy 


In 1939 BMI was set up, financed by 
some 600 stations across the country, 
with the avowed intent of amassing a 
catalog of music on which radio pro- 
grammers could draw in the event 
that AscaP pulled its music off the air- 
waves. When ascap asked for 7.5 per 
cent for its licenses, the industry 
balked and on Jan. 1, 1940, it ceased 
playing ASCAP tunes. 

Gradually Bm1 music filled the gap; 
though songs by such luminaries as 


Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, Victor 


Music by FELIX STAHL 


EH. CUMPARI! 


Adaptation by JULIVS LA ROSA and ARCUE BLEYER 


AS RECORDED BY JULIUS LA ROSA ON CADENCE RECORD Neo. ten 


. are backed up with recent top-sellers by BMI 


Herbert, Vincent Jerome 
Kern and George Gershwin were con- 
spicuous by their absence, the audi- 
ences didn’t seem to mind. Before the 
year was over, ASCAP admitted it was 
licked. In October the organization 
signed with the broadcasters for less 
than one half of what it had demand- 
ed: 2.75 per cent of gross time sales 
for the networks, 2.25 per cent for the 
stations, the contract to run for nine 
years and be automatically renewed 
for another nine unless ascaP asked 
for a raise (which it didn’t). 

There was a time, immediately after 
the 1940 signing, when many of the 
BMI founders were ready to pull out. 


Youmans, 


They felt a rival was no longer neces- 
sary now that all was amicable on the 
ASCAP front. But an aggressive broad- 
caster from station KFI, Los Angeles, 
who had come to BMI as director of 
station relations and was promoted to 
vice president in 1941, took to the 
road to hypo their interest. When Carl 
Haverlin (see cover) returned, he had 
hundreds of station contracts in his 
pocket and BMI was in business to stay. 

Shortly after the 1940 agreement, 
the government entered the scene with 
an anti-trust action against aAscap. The 
group ultimately signed a consent de- 
cree: now members could deal indi- 
vidually with users if they 
could take 
blanket license (rights to play anything 
in the catalog as often as they chose) 
or a per-program license, and anyone 


chose, 


broadcasters either a 











who had one song published could 
now join the society. Another suit in 
1947 produced another consent decree, 
signed in 1950, providing that the 
“buyer” could appeal to the courts to 
set a license rate if bargaining could 
not produce one. 

By the time the second consent de- 
cree was signed, ASCAP was involved 
in another wrangle, this time over tele- 
vision. 

In the medium’s early days, the 
society had given its licenses gratuit- 
ously. By late 1949, it decided that 
tv could now afford to pay the freight 
and invited the telecasters to sit down 
and negotiate terms for both blanket 
and per-program licenses. Early in 
1949 the networks came to terms on 
the blanket rate—the radio rate plus 
10 per cent. But the per-program 
license rate suggested by ascap (8 per 
cent) was turned down. 

Next move: at a meeting held by the 
NAB in Washington an All Industry 
Television Per Program Committee 
was authorized to negotiate other 
terms, and Dwight Martin, then gen- 
eral manager of the Crosley Broad- 
casting Co. and now vice president 
of General Teleradio, Inc., was named 
chairman. Neither side reached the 
per-program rate discussion stage 
because they couldn’t agree on the 
base to which that rate should be <p- 
plied. ascap wanted to include revenue 
from the spot announcements adjacent 
to programs using its music; the sta- 
tions refused. 


“Free Ride”’ 


Early in 1950 the committee re- 
cessed discussions on the type of agree- 
ment and instead worked out an in- 
terim pact which called for eventual 
payments retroactive to Jan. 1, 1949 
and token payments (a lump sum per 
month depending on the station’s gross 
income) in the meantime. But by 
spring, 1951, with no agreement in 
sight, some 56 stations appealed to 
the courts under the consent decree to 
fix the rate. ASCAP stopped accepting 
the interim payments. Since then the 
stations have been playing AscAP 
music and paying nothing for it pend- 
ing a final settlement of the stalemate. 

Shortly after the local stations filed 
their applications, ASCAP moved to 
amend the consent decree. The society 
asked that spots adjacent to programs 
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be included in the base, and also that it 
be permitted to refuse per-program 
licenses to stations which had agree- 
ments with BMI. The government, as 
a party to the original decree, had to 
decide whether or not to oppose the 
new motion before the court could 
settle the rate question. 

This fall, watv Newark petitioned 
for leave to intervene on the govern- 
ment’s side. Last month, however, 
ASCAP withdrew its motion “without 
prejudice” (the government has agreed 
that it can enter its request again at 
any time) so the rates could be settled 
first. The case is now back where it 
started two and a half years ago. 

Now the tv blanket licenses are ex- 
piring, and since last spring ASCAP has 
been negotiating with the networks on 
new ones. The society wants the same 
another four-year 
period; the broadcasters ask a “sub- 
They have sug- 
gested a figure of approximately one- 
half the current radio rate. 


rates again for 


stantial reduction”. 


But the broadcasters are not as “off- 
base” as it might seem at first glance. 
BMI charges 1.2 per cent of gross time 
sales for its licenses—both radio and 
tv. Whether the broadcasters get their 





way, whether they hit a middle point 
of around 2 per cent, or whether they 
settle for the straight radio rate (minus 
the extra 10 per cent) which they 
“feel in their bones” ascap might ac- 
cept, the presence of their own BMI 
in the field has altered the situation. 

Broadcast Music, Inc., which hung 
out its shingle in early 1940 with a 
bare handful of hastily 


tunes, today has a catalog of some 


scrounged 


130,000 songs. On its roster are near- 
ly 200 songwriters directly affiliated, 
about 400 more through contracts 
with its publishers, and a couple of 
hundred others through tie-ups with 
other performing-right societies, prin- 
cipally in Latin America. The list of 
publishers runs to 1,300, some of 
whom were partially financed in their 
early days by BMI. 


Building a Backlog 


Working against time during the 
musical drought of 1940, the organiza- 
tion built up its repertoire by signing 
independent authors and composers 
(as vice president Robert Burton puts 
it: “Every day there’s a new song 
writer coming out of high school”) 
who then had to have five published 
numbers before ASCAP would take them 
in; by tying up with the non-ascap- 
affiliated performing-right societies in 
other countries; by subsidizing men 
with music-publishing experience who 
wanted to set up for themselves; and 
by sponsoring new arrangements of 
music in the public domain. 

The broadcasters’ organization in- 


(Continued on page 51) 


Stanley Adams: ascaP president 
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ow can the tv station operator get 
more network shows on _ his 
station? 

With the tightening competitive sit- 
uation in television, more and more 
telecasters are asking that question 
with more and more frequency. 

What is the answer? How can the 
tv operator get more network shows 
on his station? 

TELEVISION AGE has surveyed station 
representatives, networks, agencies and 
advertisers on the subject, and here- 
with presents a digest of their sug- 
gestions: 

The great gold nugget that agencies 
and advertisers look for today lies in 
the importance of the local market. 
“This is a point,” says one agency 
spokesman, “that most station man- 
agers overlook. Their prime idea is 
that they have a tv station, and they 
seem to feel that’s all they have to say. 
Actually, it’s often just the other way 
around. If they sell their market to the 
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advertiser, they usually have sold their 
station, too. Even in a multi-station 
market, they have at least convinced 
the agency that they offer good man- 
agement.” 


Show Cause 


Furthermore, in presenting argu- 
ments on behalf of his locality, a sta- 
tion manager will often let it go by 
merely pointing out that his market is 
included among the top 150-200 in the 
nation. Warns the timebuyer from 
another of the biggest agencies: “Very 
few television sponsors have the money 
for even a 100-station lineup.” There- 
fore, the station manager must equip 
himself with enough marketing facts 
to show why his outlet, although it 
may operate in the nation’s 136th 
market, should be included in the less- 
than-100 areas to have a sponsor’s na- 
tional advertising. 

Obviously, one of the most effective 
ways to indicate a market’s true value 





Wanted: 
network 
shows 


How local stations 
can handle this 
important programming 


problem 


is to have the facts on purchasing 
power. Agencies not only want to know 
retail sales volume, but they will 
often want to know retail sales for 
specific product groups such as soap, 
drugs or food. In gathering this in- 
formation, the station manager will 
also be able to provide himself with 
important clues about potential spon- 
sors. If tea consumption is high in his 
area, the manager has an obvious ap- 
peal to make to almost any national 
tea distributor. On the other hand, 
regardless of the gasoline consump- 
tion within his market, the manager 
may find the only current billing is 
being placed on behalf of a fuel dis- 
tributor who, traditionally, has not 
advertised in that geographical area. 
The station would probably be wasting 
otherwise productive business time by 
going after such an account. 

Having been sold on a market, 
agencies next judge stations by cover- 
age, and they measure coverage from 











several, standard points of view. First, 
they want to know just how far a 
station reaches in terms of Grade A, 
Grade B and .1 millivolt coverage. 
Next, they want to know the number 
of television sets included in the area, 
a point that is considered particularly 
significant for new, ultra high frequen- 
cy outlets. Then, they want to know 
the number of homes reached. Finally, 
they want both the set-count and 
homes-reached projected on a future 
basis so timebuyers can evaluate the 
market by potential as well as present 
coverage. Agencies don’t want some— 
or part—of these figures; they want 
them all. 


And accuracy in coverage figures 
will make a quick—and lasting—in- 
road with timebuyers. One New Eng- 
land station has established a solid 
reputation with at least one major 
by being “on the 
button” with its set-count predictions. 
(This station gets its figures from local 
distributors, checks the results against 
reports on electric consumption.) 


agency simply 


Another timebuyer, a veteran in the 
field, reports, “I’ve worked in media. 
Our agency has a large research de- 
partment which supplies me with latest 
data. And I know what networks esti- 
mate coverage to be. So I can sense it 
if a station’s data seems out of line. 
But I prefer the station to have 
straightened out any discrepancies be- 
fore anyone comes to see me. I don’t 
often have the time to follow through 
myself.” 


Ready Answers 


This timebuyer suggests that, in 
case ‘of conflicts between known and 
newly uncovered data, the station man- 
ager “reconcile” his own figures by 
going to his network’s research de- 
partment for help. If he does this, the 
station manager will have his answer 
before the question comes up embar- 
rassingly at the agency. He will fur- 
ther find that the network research 
staff can guide him wisely on “agency 
thinking.” Thus, he will be able dur- 
ing his presentation to stress the in- 
formation that appeals most to the 
prospective client. 


Next, advertisers and their agencies 
eheck on a station’s network affiliation. 
Special attention is given two points: 
what network programs the station al- 


ready carries and what the adjacencies 
to their own program will be—pro- 
vided they place an order. The spokes- 
man for a moderate-sized agency puts 
it this way: “From the sponsor’s point 
of view, there are two prime factors: 
how many stations do I want to use, 
and what time periods are offered me 
by possible stations?” He suggests 
that stations be sure to point out who 
their other advertisers are, what types 
of programs are otherwise carried. 

For new stations, agencies are anx- 
ious to know only a definite starting 
date. They simply are “not interested 
in any target date of any kind.” In 
addition, they want to know what 
television—very or ultra high frequen- 
cy—is received in the market from re- 
mote cities. Agencies are also quick 
to check on reception of programs 
coming from the station’s same net- 
work but from remote cities. 

The timebuyers’ point of view, in 
toto, boils down to one point: “To sell 
our client, we need facts and figures.” 
Most individuals within agencies not 
only realize but also sympathize with 
station managers’ problems. Spokes- 
men quickly point out that most man- 


KpuB-Tv’s Mike Shapiro 


agers do a “very good, very sincere” 
job in making presentations. Often, 
when the station is new and some data 
is unavailable, agency personnel is 
among the first to ask, “What can the 
managers do?” Nevertheless, the time- 
buyer himself is too busy to do more 
than a cursory job of research, station 





by station; he’s spending all available 
office hours interviewing managers, 
conferring with the client and placing 
the billing. “We need the correct sta- 
tion information,” says one timebuyer, 
“but where will we get it?” The nearly 
unanimous answer is, “from the 
stations.” 

What, then, should station managers 
do? Networks and television repre- 
sentatives make the following sugges- 
tions for a fast, effective search {or 


network programming: 


Go East 


As soon as he knows his network 
affiliation, the station manager should 
notify all advertising agencies about it. 
A letter to all agencies may pick up 
some unexpected business that might 
otherwise be overlooked. Furthermore, 
it has been pointed out that since 
much of the television industry is still 
undocumented, affiliation announce- 
ments may be just the push to get talk 
—and business—rolling. 

Next, the station manager should 
prepare to be in New York in person 
to serve as the key figure in selling his 
market. Pointing out that new stations 





got Buttons, special delivery 


are coming on the air as fast as one 
each day, a member of one network’s 
station relations department says, 
flatly, “Station managers must come in 
to New York in order to be heard.” 
The minimum schedule requires that, 
for the first two or three weeks of his 
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t’s an old story how major adver- 
l tising agencies have soared to new 
billing heights through the medium of 
television. But now it’s becoming ap- 
parent that moderate and small-sized 
agencies around the country have also 
tied onto the tv kite. 

The climb has come gradually. No 
one, for instance, has kept public count 
of the “little fellows.” No one has mea- 
sured their actual growth since the 
advent of tv. But today an independent 
agency like Lindsey & Co., Richmond, 
can take inventory and find that “after 
three short years, television billing is 





providing us with one-fifth our gross 
income.” Reports W. L. Hoerter, firm 
partner in charge of tv-radio: “I’m cer- 
tain that no persor. in Lindsey & Co. 
was fully aware of the situation. for 
a strictly tv agency, that’s chicken feed. 
For us—well, it slipped up on us.” 
New television business has not 
come only to Richmond. It has shown 
up in Pittsburgh and Dallas, Syracuse 
and Cincinnati, Philadelphia and 
Houston, Baltimore and San Francisco. 








It is, in short, a nation-wide pheno- 
menon. 

A TELEVISION AGE survey shows that 
almost every market in the country hes 
accepted tv as a highly effective sales 


Small agencies \ medium. Not just national, but region- 

\ * al, and, in many cases, local adver- 

around the country \ tisers have been lured to test its po- 

\ tential. Conservative businesses, like 

are “latching onto \ banks, have begun to use television 
regularly. Advertisers, such as auto 

the tv kite’’ parts distributors, who never used 


radio are going into the medium. And 





much of the money being spent is new 
\ to advertising. 


Problems, Too 


Local agencies have not, of course, 
solved all the problems tv has spawned. 
rs Initial costs are high, and they con- 


tinue to move upward. In some cases, 
the increases already threaten to axe 
the golden-egged goose: small adver- 
tisers responsible for new business 





could conceivably be forced out. Pro- 





duction facilities are only in their for- 
mative stages. Man-hour costs for 
small agencies, still in the “learning 
process”, are almost prohibitive. 





But agencies are developing a fairly 
uniform television procedure. They 
start slowly and conservatively. They 
advise clients to test tv with spot an- 
nouncements, then develop full pro- 
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gramming later. They have minimized 
their own production staffs by lean- 
ing heavily on syndicated films which, 
in effect, supply an agency staff for 
each program. And all have kept—and 
built—a great faith in the tv potential. 
Says Mr. Hoerter: “We have not ex- 
pected a lucrative tv skyscraper to rise 
without first building a foundation.” 


The Pittsburgh Story 


An impressive example of growth— 
due “almost entirely” to television—is 
that of Jay Reich Advertising, Pitts- 
burgh. Five years ago, Mr. Reich, 
then 30 years old and in the advertis- 
ing department of a Pittsburgh paper, 
set out to start his own agency. Old, 
established 
since swallowed up the city’s large in- 
dustrial accounts. Mr. Reich had to 
look for other billing. He was almost 


organizations had long 


literally forced to handle television be- 
cause Pittsburgh papers do not allow 
commissions to local agencies. Operat- 
ing a one-man office, he got his first 








le & Co. 


account the week that WDTV went on 
the air in 1948: two 20-second spots 
a week for a tv set distributor. 

Today, Jay Reich has a nine-man 
staff, an impressive list of satisfied 
clients and billings that are nearing 
the $1 million mark. And because of 
his skill with television, many of his 
clients are now asking him to handle 
their other advertising. 

Much of Mr. Reich’s success is based 
on a thorough knowledge of tv and 
how to handle it. Well aware of the 
medium’s effectiveness for national ad- 
vertisers on a network of stations, he 
argued it could be just as effective for 
retailers on a local level. Two years 
ago, for instance, he persuaded the 


American Heating Co. to invest $50 
a week in local tv. Today, that com- 
pany is spending $1,200 weekly to 
sponsor a movie series, and its annual 
television budget is in excess of $70,- 
000. Result: American Heating has 
grown from an unknown to a major 
— if not the major—distributor in its 
tri-state area. Other Reich clients who 
have “discovered” television include a 
furniture store chain, a series of 
jewelry shops, appliance dealers and 
an association of 13 retail stores. 

Wholesalers, too, have taken to 
television, Mr. Reich reports. For ex- 
ample, he tried to convince the Federal 
Rice Drug Co. that, although Pitts- 
burgh druggists could purchase na- 
tional products from other distribu- 
tors, they would be so grateful for tv 
promotion on their behalf that they 
would stay with—or switch to—Fed- 
eral Rice. The wholesale drug firm 
took a chance, is now in its 70th week 
of television. 

This enterprising agency has also 
specialized in service. It was the first 
agency in Pittsburgh to edit its own 
films. The “highly profitable” move 
won approval of station operators who 
now recommend new clients to Jay 
Reich simply because of its film-hand- 
ling technique. 


New Accounts 


But getting new clients has not been 
a real problem. First of all, the agency 
has had a remarkably low turnover. 
In addition, present clients are increas- 
ing their business. Finally, new self- 
selling accounts have come readily 


with the opening of new stations in 





W. L. Hoerter—Lindsey & Co. 





















nearby cities. What has been a prob- 
lem: buying as much tv time as clients 
need, 

Coe Advertising Agency, Syracuse, 
was the first in its area to have a sepa- 
rate tv-radio department. Four years 
ago, the combined monthly total wes 
$4,000; now it “has increased many 
times that” and half the agency’s bill- 




































Jay Reich—Jay Reich Advertising 
ing comes from television alone. 
“Possibly we could look at the medi- 
um as a whole and say that it isn’t 
profitable,” says president Richard E. 
Coe, “but when we look over our in- 
crease in personnel, our new offices, 
and the figures on the balance sheet, 
we can’t quite agree with the boys 
who weep about its being a big head- 
ache.” 
This 


does it”, that television usage is most 


agency believes that “easy 
effective when built up gradually. Mr. 
Coe advises clients to test tv first with 
spot announcements and then sponsor 
full programs. He is proud of the fact 
that his agency placed—and still holds 
—the first spot announcement on any 
local station in 1948. Since then, Coe 
has accumulated “some mighty fine 
adjacencies that couldn’t possibly be 
pulled out of a hat overnight”. In fact, 
after a recent poll of highest rated 
network shows, the agency found it 
had adjacencies to 24 of the top 25. 
And one week later, it got the 25th. 


Local Talent : 


Programs, however, have brought 
Coe its greatest tv problem: how to 
produce a high-caliber show with lim- 
ited facilities. Initially, putting local 
personalities on camera could hold an 
audience. But now—in Syracuse as in 
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Networks and stations 


deliver instruction, 


dollars and blood... 


In the 
public 
interest 
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he American Cancer Society and 
millions of home viewers saw 
how an atomic medical instrument 
works, via 70 NBC-TV stations. Out-of- 
towners took over some 86,000 seats 
in cBs Television studios on free 
tickets. Martin & Lewis were preparing 
a four-hour ABC-TV program to bene- 
fit muscular dystrophy. Bishop Sheen 
told millions of Du Mont viewers that 
Life is Worth Living, while other ex- 
perts told them how to do it on the 
Johns Hopkins Science Review. Over 
10,000 inquiries were answered by 
the library, information and press de- 
partments of one network. The whole 
nation heard concerts, news, weather 
reports and time signals via television. 
All this—and much, much more—oc- 
cured in the workaday course of one 
week last month. It is what the indus- 
try casually calls “public service”. 
The Fcc, which controls networks 
primarily through 0&0 stations, does 
not specifically require “public in- 
terest” activity from the networks. 
Even so, public service is an import- 
ant part of the policy, and networks 





deliver so much they actually don’t 
keep close track of it. NBC-TV’s most 
recent report showed that 1,636 hours 
(41.9 per cent of airtime) were public 
service last year. A conservative esti- 
mate showed the css Television net- 
work has donated 552 hours this year. 
It’s owned stations have averaged 
another 356 hours. ABC-TV estimates 
that perhaps 20 per cent of its time is 
public service. Du Mont averages more 
than three hours a day. 

The final total for all networks and 
stations would certainly amount to 
hundreds of millions of dollars—in 
production expenses and time dona- 
tions and in receipts to benefitted or- 
ganizations, including the Federal 
government. 

But just why so much public serv- 
ice? (No network has drawn up an ex- 
plicit definition of the vague phrase, 
and operational areas vary with each 
organization.) The basis, of course, is 
the television audience. Unlike most 
industries, telecasters have no material 
goods to put on the market. All they 
can deliver is an audience, a highly 























volitional mass composed of the pub- 
lic at large. Networks not only can’t 
risk offending their audiences, but 
they must also try to increase them by 
building up public trust in television 
in general, in themselves in particular. 

Part of that build-up is frankly 
commercial. There is, for example, 
continuity clearance which, although 
it protects networks from libel suits, 
also keeps scripts above moral ques- 
tion and advertising in good taste. Net- 
works also protect audiences in 
another way: the usual policy is not to 
accept advertising for any but a fully 
certified product. And in instances of 
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complaints about a_ television-adver- 
tised product, the network has been 
known to step in to assure customer 
maintain 


satisfaction. Networks also 


libraries, information and press de- 
fulfilling 


legitimate business needs, are also in- 


partments which, besides 
tended to serve the public. Du Mont, 
css Television, NBC-TV and ABC-TV all 
provide ticket services for their audi- 
ence shows, almost strictly as a public 
service. 


Unique Positions 


The scope of these operations is 
such that tv (with radio) is one of 
the very few industries which main- 
tains large staffs of specialists, paid 
exclusively to do public service jobs. 
(Most notable single example is ABc- 
TV's recent signing of John Daly as 
vice president in charge of news, spe- 
cial events and public service.) 

But by far the most important serv- 
ice is rendered on the air. And pro- 
gramming can roughly be divided into 
three groups: 

Strictly public service programs de- 
signed to collect money, to publicize 
private or government campaigns or 
to influence behavior and educate. For 
the greater part, these are produced 





by the networks themselves, usually 
on a sustaining basis. The relatively 
quiet appearance of a public service 
program (often a one-shot) makes it 
seem that networks deliver these prod- 
ucts almost automatically. Actually, 
production budgets are favored at the 
cost of full-blown publicity. It took 
css Television two years to get Ad- 
venture on the air. The same network 
has already spent more than $150,000 
to develop another, still unannounced 
public service series, scheduled for 
1954. 

The second programming group in- 
cludes music, news and special events: 
the “fringe” area between public in- 
terest and commercial operations. 
These programs are frequently spon- 
sored, but only after their formats 
have been prepared by the networks 
in public interest terms. Sponsors not 
only have little to say about program 
content, but sometimes are restricted 
to simple, unobtrusive commercials. 

The final group is the purely com- 
mercial show which is designed—by 
network, packager or agency—only to 
entertain. Even among these, however, 
some public service feature is present- 
ed from time to time. 

The significant factor is that these 
three divisions are slowly merging 
with each other. On one hand, adver- 
tisers are learning that a shot of pub- 
lic service acts as a wonder drug for 
any commercial show. Virtually every 
network advertiser will at least make 
an appeal for the Red Cross at the end 
of his program. On the other hand, 
networks are growing more and more 
reluctant to present cut-and-dried 


shows. The 


either produce a costly “hand-made” 


charity network must 


program to maintain professional 
standards or air a program which 
might lack impact, cause adjacent rat- 
ings to slip. 

The ideal is to produce public serv- 
ice programs that are so interesting 
they can also be sold to advertisers. 
And the trick is being turned more 
end more often. The record includes 
such notable examples as the presi- 


dential conventions, the Ford anni- 




























versary show and special programs to 
celebrate Christmas or Thanksgiving. 
It also includes regular programs like 
css Television’s You Are There (Elec- 
tric Companies, Prudential), NBc-Tv’s 
Ding Dong School (General Mills), 
ABC-TV’s Calvaleade of America (du 
Pont), Du Mont’s Life Is Worth 
Living (Admiral Corp.). 


It Pays Off 


The technique has advantages. The 
network can get more stations to clear 
sponsored programs. Both networks 
and stations can give them more pro- 
motion and publicity. And some view- 
ers have been hold 
greater belief in and get greater ex- 


conditioned to 


citement from a sponsored program. 
networks and _ their 
effiliated stations do a terrific job of 


Nevertheless, 


helping a public cause. In the past 
year, all of them have carried appeals 
on behalf of citizenship (American 
Heritage Foundation), conservation 
(Prevent Forest Fires), children (Bet- 
ter Schools, Blood for Gamma Globu- 
(National Blood Pro- 


lin), defense 





gram, Ground Observer Corps), fund- 


raising (Red Cross and Community 
Chest), business (the American Eco- 
nomic System), health (Student Nurse 
Recruiting), international relations 
religion (Religion in Ameri- 
(Stop Accidents) , 


(Care), 
can Life), safety 
schools and education (Careers in En- 
miscellaneous 


gineering) and many 


topics. Almost all weekly network pro- 


grams carry at least one spot -an- 
nouncement every six weeks. Daily 


shows usually have one every three 
weeks. 

How are these handled? For ex- 
ample, take the Community Chest, one 
of the two fund-raising campaigns sup- 
ported by all tv networks this year. 
Officials of the United Community 
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Theatre tv: 


exhibitors’ new 
box office? 
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Enthusiastic owners 
preparing to screen 


more major events 


“ Of theatre television doesn’t bring 

sports, entertainment, and cul- 
tural events to the people, some other 
medium will. And if it’s subscription 
tv, we're in bad trouble.” Those were 
the blunt words of a prominent motion 
picture exhibitor just back from the 
early November convention of the 
Theatre Owners of America in Chi- 
cago. 

For the No. 1 nightmare of theatre- 
men today is the spectre of home- 
metered or subscription tv. The “pay- 
as-you-see” International Telemeter 
test, scheduled for Palm Springs, Calif., 
on Nov. 28, and the UHF stations peti- 
tioning the Fcc for some form of sub- 
scription tv which they would telecast, 
have highlighted that spectre. 

Mitchell Wolfson, co-chairman of 
ToA’s theatre television committee, 
elaborated that point. He told the con- 
vention that if “first-run movies are 
made available to subscription tv” 
there might be no further place for 
theatres. Other spokesmen at the con- 
vention added that theatre television 
would be a boon in disguise to all 
houses whether they showed it or not: 
if a major event, such as the Rose 


Bowl game or the World Series 
should be shown by the theatres, it 
would obviously not be on home tele- 
vision and would-be movie-goers 
would not be lured away from the cur- 
rent film. 

As a result of its public worrying 


over the theatre-versus-subscription- 


television question, the TOA has gone. 


into quiet action. Says Walter Reade, 
Jr., newly-elected Toa president: “We 
are vitally interested in developing 
better and improved equipment, thea- 
tre tv programming and the installa- 
tion of sets in theatres for two prime 
reasons.” They are: 

1. Closed-circuit tv in the hands of 
exhibitors would keep the subscription- 
television wolf from the theatre door; 
in addition, it is an accepted mode of 
broacasting. Subscription tv, paying in 
effect for the airwaves, could be con- 
trary to the concepts of American 
broadcasting. 

2. Hollywood is producing fewer 
films. Many of them are in new pro- 
cesses requiring special equipment 
which smaller theatres can neither af- 
ford nor use. Now that 20th Century- 
Fox has decided to make only Cinema- 
Scope pictures, the flow has been cut 
still further. Theatre television is en- 
visioned as providing the second, or 
co-feature. 

To this end, Toa’s theatre tv com- 
mittee is making information on de- 
velopments available to members, ad- 








vising producers who have available 
shows, and working with the common 
carriers who may be transmitting the 
programs. 

Theatre television, though a com- 
parative entertainment infant, is 
neither new nor startling. The first 
such telecast was made in London on 
Feb. 23, 1939, when two film houses 
showed the English lightweight cham- 
pionship fight between Danaher and 
Boone. Within the last four years, top 
exhibitors like Simon Fabian (Stanley- 
Warner theatres), Sol Schwartz 
(RKO), and Joe Vogel (Loew’s) have 
invested some $2 million in theatre 
television equipment and plan to ex- 
pand the installations to more of their 
houses. Today, over 100 theatres in 
some 50 cities are ready to show 
closed-circuit television, and there are 
two firms, working from different 
premises toward the same end, ready, 
willing and able to supply programs. 


Pioneering TNT 


Theatre Network Television, Inc., 
headed by Nathan L. Halpern, one- 
time assistant to the president of Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System and tv 
consultant to Toa, has been striving 
for five years to stimulate exhibitor 
interest in installing sets and making 
programs available to those who did. 
So far, Halpern has produced 50 main 
events, principally in the sports field. 
His most spectacular offering, how- 














ever, was the televising of the Metro- 
politan Opera’s Carmen last December 
tc 31 theatres in 26 cities. He has a 
“bagful of plans” but until he is ready 
to get his shows on the road, Halpern 
is reticent about the details. 

TNT's theory is that the quality and 
number of the shows will step up the 
theatres’ interest in installing equip- 
ment. Halpern wants to produce only 
“major” events, substantially superior 
to those coming over commercial tv. 
Why, he says, should people go to a 
theatre and pay an admission charge 
to see something no better than they 
could see in their own homes? 


Business from Business 


Meantime, TNT’s bread and butter is 
the closed-circuit televising of business 
and sales meetings, sometimes coast- 
to-coast, and sometimes only intra- 
city. Among them: President Eisen- 
hower’s telecast from the White House 
to Dearborn, Mich., last spring, dedi- 
cating the Ford Motor Co.’s new engi- 
neering center; the Frank H. Lee Co.’s 
color fashion show of its Lee and 
Disney hats on Sept. 30, telecast from 
a “remote” studio in the Plaza Hotel 
in New York to the main ballroom 
where its retailers were gathered; the 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories’ 
March of Medicine (the fight against 
cancer) to the American Cancer 
Society's annual banquet in mid- 
November. Next week, TNT will tele- 





vise in color from the Grand Ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria to the smaller 
ballrooms in the hotel, the proceedings 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ annual banquet. 


Infant Prodigy 


A newcomer in the field, six-months- 
old Box Office Television disagrees 
with TNT. Vice William 
Rosensohn thinks installing and pro- 
hand-in-hand: 


President 


gramming must go 
more exhibitors would buy equipment 
if there were more programs, and vice 
versa. Working both sides of the street 
at once, the firm has come up with a 
scheme to facilitate the acquisition and 
amortization of equipment. Briefly; 
BOTV will “give” equipment to the 
theatres and charge only a nominal 
fee for each use—provided the theatre 
contracts to show all its programs 
(which it plans to make available on 
the theatres’ normal slow days—Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays). 
After a given length of rent-paying 
time, the equipment will become the 
property of the exhibitors. 

BOTV offers two types of equipment: 
RCA units (which 80 per cent of the 
equipped theatres use), recommended 


for houses with seating capacities of 
1,200 and over; and a portable unit, 
made by the Snader Television Manu- 
facturing Co., for smaller houses. The 
RCA set-up requires 80,000 volts, spe- 
cial wiring, and costs $2,000 to install ; 








the portable unit, running on 44,000 
volts, can simply be plugged into ex- 
Theatres 
equipment must finance the installation 


isting outlets. using RCA 
themselves, and then pay $100 per use 
for the first 20 programs each year. 
The remainder of the year costs them 
nothing, and after four years, the sets 
are theirs. For the portable set, the 
charge is $50 a use for the first 30 
times, and after 214 years, the set be- 
longs to the theatre. When color is 
ready, BOTV will replace the equip- 
ment with color sets for which the 
rental fee will be somewhat higher. 
This plan, announced at the TOA 
convention, drew an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Some 200 theatres have ex- 
pressed the intention of taking portable 
sets. In mid-November, two BOTV re- 
presentatives started touring the east 
and midwest to sign them up. They 
hope 100 will actually take the plunge. 


Profitable Program 


BOTV figures it will take four closed- 
circuit shows a month to make theatre 
tv pay. Its shows will go out over 
AT&T lines; there is a $400 monthly 
fee for the local loop—the wires from 
AT&T's long-lines reception point in 
town to the theatres—plus hourly and 
mileage charges for each use. The 
more shows per month, the lower the 
per usage cost. BOTV will pay for the 
wire, charge the theatres 50 per cent 
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Donald Kirkley, new tv-radio critic of 


the Baltimore Sun, was for more than 20 
years drama and motion-picture reviewer 
for that newspaper. In the following article 
he gives his view of the television critic’s 
the duties and obligations, 
the opportunties and stimulations. 


special function 


he ideal 


have an encyclopedic mind, a 


television critic should 
photographic memory, twenty years of 
experience, three pairs of sound eyes, 
an understanding of electronics engi- 
neering, a sharp nose for news, mil- 
lions of readers and a very large 
salary. Such a paragon soon would 
find himself promoted to high execu- 
tive position with a network or adver- 
tising agency, or running a_ panel 
show; hence it is unlikely that many 
properly qualified telecritics ever will 
be encountered in five-cent newspapers 
or even in fifty-cent magazines. 
Television criticism is as new as tv 
itself, and any writer coming into the 
field from the drama or movies must 
throw away most of the rules and 
formulate his own. Not that there is a 
clean break; on the contrary, he will 
find that the Big Tube has engulfed all 
the past forms of the theater, both liv- 
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The critic’s role 


in television 


It offers a challenge—exacting yet exciting 





ing and mechanized. There are primi- 
tive nickleodeon flickers and echoes 


from the ancient ritual of burlesque;’ 


photographed facsimiles of radio’s 
soap opera and symphony concerts; 
survivors of the Golden Age of vaude- 
ville; and plays by Williams Shake- 
speare and Saroyan. 

But these are merely small sections 
in an enormous pattern. Your telecritic 
must assume the functions of the music 
expert, and discourse upon 
opera, 
phase of classical instrumental and 


grand 
musical comedy and _ every 
vocal expression from the Gregorian 
Chant to the hipsters’ latest frenzy. He 
will also have to know more than a 
little about dancing, for he will watch 
traditional ballet, all kinds of hoofing, 
the routine capering of chorines in the 
variety shows, and the ghastly cuteness 
of moppets in programs offered by 
local children’s academies. 


Horses to Churches 


He must take on the duties of a 
sports editor and be prepared to pass 
judgment on baseball, football, soccer, 
ice hockey, roller skating, rassling, 


BY DONALD KIRKLEY 


boxing, horse and automobile racing 
and whatever. 

These activities are handled by as 
many as six writers on some news- 
papers, but our mythical Solomon 
doesn’t stop here. He or she should be 
an authority on cooking, fashions, 
parlor games, human nature (in re the 
giveaways), politics, art, literature, 
education (Ding Dong School through 
the university-sponsored programs) 
and science (from space fiction to 
such presentations as those of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory). Last but far from least, he must 
observe with impartiality and tolerance 
the sermons and services of many dif- 
ferent churches. 

The syndicated columnist has a rela- 
tively easy task, for he can skim the 
cream of the stories and dedicate him- 
self to being clever and amusing. The 
local critic must try to cover not only 
the big network programs but also the 
little horrors put out by the stations of 
his home city. Here he will find a 
complacency and amateurishness, in- 
tensified by lack of money and rehear- 
sal time, which will tax his diplomacy, 
patience and forbearance. 


News to Views 


Above all else, the telecritic needs 
news sense. His potential readership 
encompasses the total circulation of 
his paper. With only a column a day, 
say, he must catch and hold the atten- 
tion of the main groups, and he can 
only do this by picking out items of 
the greatest interest to the largest num- 
ber and boiling them down to essen- 
tials. 

This is half his many-faceted job; 
the other part is more important. 
Honest, reliable opinion can be of 
great benefit, not only to the viewers 
but also to those who produce the pro- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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TOP RATINGS IN MARKET AFTER MARKET! 


@ SEATTLE - Ist Place! @ WASHINGTON, D. C. - 2nd Place! 


Sat. eve. - rates 53.3 - Telepulse, June 1953 


Beats Robert Montgomery, Mr. & Mrs. North, 
Eddie Cantor, Ford Theatre, Playhouse of Stars. 


© KANSAS CITY - Ist Place! 


Fri. eve. - sates 32.3 - Telepulse, Aug. 1953 


Beats Philco-Goodyear TV Playhouse, Ford Theatre, 
Kraft TV Theatre, This Is Your Life, G.E. Theatre, 
What's My Line, Godfrey's Talent Scouts. 


PITTSBURGH - Ist Place! 
Thur. eve. - rates 41.5 - Telepulse, Aug. 1953 


Beats This Is Your Life, Down You Go, Ford Thea- 
tre, Playhouse of Stars, Robert Montgomery. 


,eerers 


Tues. eve. - rates 21.4 - Telepulse, Aug. 1953 


Beats Danger, Suspense, Kraft TV Theatre, 
Douglas Fairbanks Presents, Lux Video Theatre. 


@ SAN ANTONIO - 2nd Place! 


Tues. eve. - rates 26.3 - Telepulse, Aug. 1953 
Beats Suspense, Blind Date, Burns & Allen, Kraft 
TY Theatre, Toast of the Town, Beulah, G.-€. 
Theatre, Robert Montgomery, Lux Video Theatre. 


® PORTLAND - 2nd Place! 


Tues. eve. - rates 58.5 - Telepulse, Sept. 1953 


Beats Break The Bank, Chance of a Lifetime, Play- 
house of Stars, The Goldbergs, Big Story. 











These leaders have 
RENEWED FOR 2ND YEAR! 


® BLATZ Beer in 3 markets 

© DREWRYS Beer in 9 markets! 
© OLYMPIA Beer in 6 markets! 

© GENESEE Beer in 5 markets! 

@ SCHAEFER Beer in New YorkCity! 


No. 1 FILM SERIES NATIONALLY!—Telepulse, August, 1953 


NOT ANYWHERE, BY ANYONE, HAS TELEVISION BEEN rye HANDSOMELY AND LAVISHLY Si 








ZIV TELEVISION PROGRAMS | 
1829 MADISONOD. CINCINNAT! © 
NEW YORA HOLLYWOOD 
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Agencies (Continued from page 31) 


other markets—the novelty of seeing 
old friends on a new medium has 
worn off. Better local talent (“tough 
to get”) or high-quality, syndicated 
shows are “a must”, in order to com- 
pete with networks for audiences, 
especially in a two-station market. 
And, Mr. Coe warns, it doesn’t pay to 
hire mediocre producing _ talent. 
“You’ve got to have good ones, and 
good ones cost money these days.” 

L. E. “Pete” White Jr., owner of 
the White Advertising Agency, Tulsa, 
went into business five years ago with 
total billings of $25,000. This year, 
he will gross about $1,000,000, of 
which some $600,000 will come from 
tv-am accounts. The agency also has 
offices in Oklahoma City, has just 
opened a branch in Hollywood and 
is starting a service office in New 
York in early December. 


Film in Tulsa 


Mr. White is a great believer in 
film, both for programs and commer- 
cials. Many regional agencies feel it’s 
too expensive and too complicated to 
produce even commercials on film. 
But after shopping around Hollywood 
the White Agency found it not only 
more effective but also considerably 
less expensive to produce its own 
films. As for the cost to advertisers, 
Mr. White observes that “if a sponsor 
can afford to be on television, he can 
afford a good commercial”. His agency 
effects “great economies” by close 
planning and scheduling of produc- 
tion. 

This regional agency has run into 
problems, however. In placing tv time, 
it is hampered by the lack of market 
data, rate changes and technical in- 
formation. “But it is a young indus- 
try,” Mr. White comments. Also, be- 
cause the industry is growing so 
rapidly, the agency has difficulty keep- 
ing up with new developments. “We 
are spending a great deal of time 
just learning,” the president reports. 
Finally, there is a great mass of mis- 
information about uhf. “Agencies as 
well as stations have an educational 
job to do with clients.” 

Another local agency which has 
“latched onto” television is the 26- 
year-old Adrian Bauer organization in 
Philadelphia. In the five years Bauer 
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has been urging clients to buy tv, its 
video billings have “risen steadily” 
until they represent about 35 per cent 
of the agency’s gross. 

President Alan Tripp has been a 
television advocate from the start. In 
mid-1950, he and board chairman 
Adrian Bauer established a Philadel- 
phia “first” when they imported their 
tv department head directly from a 
studio production post. The man they 
hired was Dave Kaigler, a tv producer, 
director and performer (he strummed 
the guitar and told children’s stories 
on several local and network shows). 

“We never ‘jell’ a contract,” Mr. 
Tripp reports, “until Dave has been 
called in to talk with a client—to give 
him a clear understanding of what 
we'll try to do for him on tv. It’s 
essential to know what not to prom- 
ise.” 

Mr. Kaigler carefully explains tech- 
nicalities like pre-emptions and make- 
good offers so the client understands 
his billing. Also, the tv department 
head personally writes the initial show 
or commercial “to get the form estab- 
lished and—the toughest part—to be 
sure it’s workable.” He keeps close 
contact with station personnel. “T 
know all the cameramen, all the direc- 


tors and practically every stagehand,”. 


Mr. Kaigler says, “so I’m able to 
judge their abilities. We have much 
more latitude in working things out 
than would be possible in New York.” 

The average life-span of all Bauer 
accounts is “better than ten years”, 
and, Mr. Tripp feels, “there’d be no 
higher mortality in tv than in any 
other medium, except for the tremen- 





L. E. “Pete” White 


dous rate rises”. These are pretty hard 
for medium-sized advertisers to take, 
he points out. “Maybe it’s all right 
for stations to charge whatever the 
trafic will bear, but we think it’s 
short-sighted. The man who isn’t big 
enough to trot out big cash will eventu- 
ally get hurt, and only the biggest out- 
fits will be able to afford television.” 


Feet in Baltimore 


VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, 
specializing in industrial accounts 
since its 1912 founding, has been 
steadily adding consumer advertising 
since 1945. In the past five or six 
years, the agency has doubled its 
size. Its tv billings (about 15 per cent 
of the gross) are somewhat lower 
than that of the usual agency, accord- 
ing to Robert V. Walsh, tv-am direc- 
tor, who reports that the company is 
nevertheless “awfully happy” with re- 
sults of the medium. 


To a great extent, its tv business is 
Walsh 
About 80 per cent has come from old 


new business, Mr. reports. 
clients’ appropriating extra 
“and it continues that way”. The 
agency’s first concern about television 


money, 


centered on dollar-swapping from one 
medium to another without an in- 
crease in billing. Actually, because of 
tv, billing for some clients has doubled 
or even tripled within the past two or 
three years. “Television has definitely 
stood on its own two feet,” he says. 
Some clients have gone “national”. 
Item: the Fram Corp. (oil filters) 
had never used broadcast media until 
a test last year with John Cameron 
Swayze’s vacation show. Results were 
so strong that Fram signed for more 
network tv this season. Item: The S. 
K. Meat Packers have “consistently 
and soundly increased their tv budget, 


and sales have matched it”. Item: 
Crosse & Blackwell is entering network 


tv via the Dave Garroway show. 


Copy in Cincinnati 


“ 


Television is “a very basic part” of 
business for the Ralph H. Jones Co., 
Cincinnati, according to president C. 
M. Robertson Jr. He reports it has ac- 
counted for as much as 50 per cent 
of his agency’s billings. The firm has 
handled tv for six years, now has 
about 15 department members. Copy 











writers, in particular, have been close 
to the picture. They rotate production 
responsbilities in order to learn all 
aspects of the work. 

A major problem for Ralph H. 
Jones: the production cost spiral. 
Strict unionization has heightened it. 
The agency, for instance, formerly 
employed a girl for close-up shots of 
hands. They paid her about $20 a day. 
Now, under union requirements, the 
agency is charged that amount for each 
single shot of the girl’s hands. As a 
result, the Jones Co. has had to elim- 
inate “hand shots” and, Mr. Robertson 
points out, their former employe is 
currently selling notions in a local 
store. 

Syndicated films are one answer to 
production costs, Mr. Robertson feels, 
because syndication amortizes the ex- 
pense of producing a quality program. 
His agency, which handles accounts 
in Roanoke, Memphis, Charleston and 
Toledo, finds it simple to insert live 
commercials because attention is direc- 
ted at sales copy, not visual compon- 
ents. 

Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, San 
Francisco, has also handled television 
“since the beginning”, according to 


Mrs. Emil Brisacher, tv and radio 
program buyer. Results for both 
agency and advertiser have been 


“very good”. 
Hungry Market 


In California, as elsewhere, food 
sales pitches have largely moved from 
stores (super-market customers sel- 
dom hear sales messages) to the tv 
screen, and Brisacher, Wheeler thus 
counts the food industry as its strong- 
est group client. The agency’s leading 
tv accounts are for a major bakery 
chain, Pictsweet vegetables and Van 
Camp’s Chicken of the Sea tuna. Total 
advertising for the last-named is in 
the $2 million bracket. 


Like other agencies, this one is con- 
cerned about high producticn costs, 
budgets and a 
Guild. 
Print is still important for advertisers 
in the five-paper Bay Area, Mrs. Bri- 
sacher says, but many businesses are 
beginning to combine tv with print, 
increasing budgets to do so. 

Although the big people 


haven’t done more than scratch the 


small advertisers’ 


strengthened Screen Actors 


“even 





Alan Tripp 


surface” of tv in Texas, according 
to J. B. Wilkinson, president of Wilk- 
inson-Schiwetz & Tips, Houston, about 
half his agency’s clients have started 
using the new medium. And they have 
found it “most effective”. 

This small agency has about five 
people assigned to its tv-am staff, and 
they handle all aspects of television. 
Their clients—banks, gas companies, 
auto dealers—use some syndicated 
films. But, Mr. 


the choice of syndicated material is 


Wilkinson remarks, 


not always good. He feels national ad- 
vertisers, with whom local sponsors 
must compete for audiences, get the 
best pick of filmed shows. 

“Bud” Coolican 


Rochester, finds it necessary to charge 


james _ J. Inc., 
service fees for the extra time invested 
in some production chores, a not-un- 
common policy among smaller agen- 
cies. Mr. Coolican predicts these fees 
will be minimized, however, as soon 
as agencies and stations solve iocal 
production snags. In the meantime, he 
reports an increase in the retailers 
who, sensing the importance of tv, 
have increased their visual budgets 
while “holding the line” on other 
media. 


Client Briefing 


Mr. Coolican cites two chief prob- 
lems: buying night availabilities in 
competition with “the great influx” 
of national advertisers and educating 
his own clients to keep commercials 
simple and short. 

Meanwhile, Rogers & Smith, Dallas, 
is getting ready for color. That agency 
has already started to brief clients on 
color and has placed an order for the 


first colorcast to originate in Dallas. 
It has also started animated commer- 
cials in color. 


Currently, only eight per cent of 
Rogers & Smith billing is derived from 
television, but the medium has, sig- 
nificantaly, increased profits even on 
that scale. Biggest spenders are food 
and beer accounts, but clients also 
include a honey producer, a feed mill, 
a battery dealer and a paint company 
——all retailers appealing directly to 
the consumer. Most have diverted bud- 
gets from am to tv. 

Syers-Pickle and Winn, Austin, was 
founded the year tv came to Texas, 
1948. The agency has grown from six 
to 30 employes and last month an- 
nounced opening of new offices in 
Waco. Tv in Austin has acted as “a 
giant magnet in pulling trade from 
the outlying area”. reports tv director 
Robert S. Heller. For instance, a furni- 
ture store has averaged a 40 per cent 
business increase with a daily news 
show. (Usually slow February showed 
a 90 per cent rise.) And after 26 weeks 
of syndicated film, a car dealer had 
to reorganize his business. 


“Line” Delivery 


Tv has increased billing 40 per cent 
for Lowe Runkle Co., Oklahoma 
City. Just as importantly, it has “given 
the regional agency a chance to handle 
national accounts”. Mr. Runkle says. 
His billing now includes Southwestern 
Bell and Ralston Purina feeds. Video 
clients, he notes, need “on the spot 
attention” to grab vacant time slots, 
get the right commercial. Although his 
tv department includes three full-time 
cameramen and is considering its own 
filmed commercials, Mr. Runkle feels 
“live” delivery is better. A local star 
with local fans can make a stronger 
impact, he explains. “A _ national 
agency can’t always sense these varia- 
tions, but a regional agency can and 
is right there with supervisory person- 
nel to fill the bill.” 

Obviously, the smaller agencies are 
holding fast to the tv kite string. They 
have found, of course, that involves 
sudden dips as well as great rises. As 
one articulate agency man phrases it, 
“If you can get used to that feeling, 
life can be beautiful.” And, needless 
to say, it can also be highly profit- 
able. 
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as cl inti 


THE PUGET SOUND AREA 
CANNOT BE PURCHASED BY 
BUYING ONE CITY ALONE 


The Grade A Contour of 
KTNT-TV completely 


encompasses the entire 
city limits of: 


SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
BREMERTON 
OLYMPIA 





KTNT-IV 


CHANNEL 


Transmitter located at Tacoma, 
in the CENTER of the Puget Sound Area 


125,000 WATTS 


Affiliated with CBS & Dumont Television Networks 
Represented Nationally by Weed Television 


SEATTLE-TACOMA 


LARGEST CITIES 
“IN THE FABULOUS 


PUGET SOUND 
AREA 


(SERVED BY KTNT-TV) 











KTNT-TV AREA 


QUICK FACTS AND FIGURES 


Population Distribution 





TE TSE TAS 37.65% 
Balance of King County... 21.37% 
Pierce County 

(Including Tacoma) _..........-....... 22.22% 
Balance of Areas 
RE I CET Re 18.76% 
TOTAL (1,250,000)... 100.00 % 


Grade A contour covers over 1,000,000 

people; Grade A and B contour covers 

over 1,250,000 people; INFLUENCE 
AREA covers over 1,500,000 people 




















Ways to save on 


Some timely pointers 
for advertisers 


and telecasters 


ax relief has been prescribed for 
Americans in major doses, start- 
ing the first of the year. Individuals 
are slated for a 10 per cent tax cut. 
Corporation tax rates may be lowered 
from 52 to 47 per cent April 30, if the 
Administration decides it can afford 
the revenue loss. (Experts predict a 
leveling off at 50 per cent, however.) 
A new “technical revisions” bill is in 
the works to clarify present laws and, 
expectedly, to ease payments for all 
taxpayers by at least $2 billion per 
year. And, much to the relief of in- 
dustry, the excess profits tax is finally 
to die, unrenewed, Dec. 31. 

The end of EPT is important to the 
tv industry, not only because it will 
ease next year’s profit picture, but also 
because its expiration can mean sav- 
ings this year, too. Smart station man- 
agement (and certainly each network) 
knows that to take full advantage of 
EPT’s end, they must steer a clear cor- 
porate course now, as well as next 
year. 


Deduct and Wait 


The idea, briefly, is to take as many 
deductions as permitted this year and 
to delay income—when possible—un- 
til 1954. One danger signal: good 
businessmen must be careful not to 
delay too much income until next year. 
It might push them into a higher 
bracket. 

Obviously, not all stations fall into 
the excess profits category. Applicable 
to tax years ending after June 30, 
1950, excess profits taxes have been 
applied only to businesses with a mini- 
mum net of $25,000 per year. Even 
then, not all corporations have had to 
pay. The levy has been computed on 
a three-year base period, usually Jan. 
1, 1945 through Dec. 31, 1949. 
“Credits” have been granted on the 
basis of net income, invested capital 
and certain other alternatives—which- 


ever required the lesser tax. Other vari- 
ations have been allowed for new cor- 
porations, introduction of totally new 
products, increased production capa- 
cities and the like. In general, com- 
panies with more than a $25,000 net 
pay a minimum 52 per cent. The scale 
climbs 30 per cent for excess profits 
up to an 82 per cent ceiling. Then the 
rate drops back to 70 per cent. 

Most tv operations began, however, 
after EPT had started, and thus the in- 
dustry’s base period had to be defined. 
The U. S. Treasury still has not made 
its final ruling under the tv broad- 
casters’ relief formula. In legal termin- 
ology, the tax bureau had proposed to 
reconstruct the base period income to 
exclude television losses and establish 
a base period income for tv assets at 
the close of the period with reference 
to the reconstructed rate of return of 
radio assets. The suggested regulations 
have met with strong industry protest. 


Safe Play 


Thus, many people in the tv indus- 
try are in doubt whether the Treasury 
will agree with their computations of 
excess profits credit. Until the Treas- 
ury speaks, the general attitude is to 
play it safe and make plans on the 
assumption that the Treasury may 
disagree. 

That means getting as many deduc- 
tions as possible this year, at least as a 
hedge against an unfavorable decision. 
It would also prevent deductions from 
going over to next year when excess 
profits will not be taxed. 

It has been suggested that if a sta- 
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taxes 


tion is fighting with a creditor, it 
might be wise to make a settlement 
now and get EPT credit. For example, 
the stations 
“equitable” ASCAP rates (see story, 
page 25) are planning to petition the 
courts during the first week of this 
month for an interim fee. If it is grant- 


80-some_ tv suing for 


ed, the stations could pay a large part 
of their retroactive ascap debts this 
year and deduct the appropriate tax 
credits while EPT is effect. 
(Since the rate would be only tempo- 


still in 


rary, the stations would nct prejudice 
their right to a lower, final settlement.) 


Truman Plan 


The end of EpT has raised another 
possibility for the industry to profit. 
This was opened when former Presi- 
dent Truman sold his official memoirs, 
still to be completed, to Life maga- 
zine. Unlike President Eisenhower who 
sold total rights to Crusade in Europe 
under a capital gains ruling, Mr. Tru- 
man worked out an installment plan. 
He has received an advance payment 
(considered a repayable publisher’s 
loan and thus a debit in 1953) 
will receive full compensation later 
via several yearly payments when 
excess profits will not be taxed. Legal 
experts now wonder if sales of tv pro- 
gram properties could not also be 
handled the same way—until EpT ends. 

Tax expert J. K. Lasser, publisher 
of Business Reports, Inc., Roslyn, New 
York, has suggested some additional 
means by which individuals and cor- 
porations can handle 1953 taxes. He 


and 


(Continued on page 58) 














Effective December 1 


THE KATZ AGENCY 





will represent us. 





KGNC AM 7 


Amarillo, Texas 
KGNC TV re 
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How to 
interpret 
ratings 








Just happen to have a rating card 
with me for demonstration purposes. 
This is the new handy, pocket-size 
rating chart put out by the ARB 

(All Right Boys). 











In diagnosing rating charts the 





‘important thing to remember is that 
the ball starts on the 50-yard line (see 
chart), is handed back to No. 7 who 
can step back to his left and open 

with his strong suit, spades. With 
good lick he can finessé his partner’s 


ace and easily win the hand. 





Editors’ Note: At the recent NBC Spot Sales Electronic Buying 
Prevue, comedian Steve Allen presented his views on interpreting 
ratings. Television Age presents the highlights of Mr. Allen’s re- 


marks—more or less as a public service. 








Some agency men think it’s difficult 
to read these rating charts, but in 
my opinion they're so simple even a 
six-year-old child can read them. 
However, there are few 


six-year-old agency men. 


In the 8 p.m. time period, the rating 
doesn’t change much until you get 
to 6th Avenue, after which there is a 
marked increase in the per capita 


taxi rates. 


a 46) % 22 
487 826 
a 


W. N. B. T. 


~ “Te Geo earn THEATRE 


iS] 


You'll notice that these three figures 
I’m pointing to add up to 120 per 
cent. Another network plus. Reading 
left along the chart, under No. 2, 
found by following the curved arrow, 
the figure 8370 refers to sets in use. 
The figure 8260 refers to sets in hock. 





Well, that’s that. I’ve given this 
lecture off the top of my head. Next 
week I’m going to give a lecture about 


the top of my head. 
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you need 


VHF ~ URF 


Your every need for complete 
station equipment can be sup- 
plied by Federal Telecommuni- 
cation Laboratories — a single, 
dependable source for the finest 
in television station equipment. 
Federal’s outstanding facilities 
for research, design, engineer- 
ing, and manufacturing offer the 
flexibility essential to today’s 
wide range of telecasting re- 
quirements. Federal VHF and 


Highest Gain Antennas for Channels 7-13. sixteen-loop 
array provides maximum ERP with only 25 Kw r-f power and single transmission 


UHF station installations 
throughout the United States, 
Mexico, and South America are 
operating successfully with 
equipment designed to meet 
their specific requirements. 
Whether your needs are for a 
small “two-man” operation or 
an elaborate multi-studio instal- 
lation, Federal has the equip- 
ment and the know-how to do 
the job! 








line. Simplified structure reduces tower and erection costs. For better over-all cov- 
erage, new phasing system eliminates minor lobe nulls... provides high field 
strength in primary service area. One of the greatest new advances in VHF antennas. 














FEDERAL TV EQUIPMENT 
INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING 
OUTSTANDING UNITS: 


UHF Antenna 
e VHF and UHF Transmitters Consisting of all-metal slotted sections... has 
no insulators, no de-icing problems and offers 
¢ VHF and UHF Antennas beam tilt and null fill-in for variations in 
e Frequency and Modulation Monitors vertical radiation pattern. 


Custom built for each installation, this 


e Transmitter Auxiliary Equipment nictipconiien Hes ms lore 


e Field, Studio and Film Camera Chains gains of 14 and 25. Proven operating per- 
formance and dependability for every UHF 
channel. 


e Synchronizing Generators 
and Auxiliary Equipment 

e Flying Spot Scanners 

e Master Control Equipment 

e Picture Monitors 


e Television Microwave Relay Links 
e Mobile Pickup Units 











Federal Telecommanieiiton Laboratories 





TELEVISION BRANCH ROUTE 17, LODI, N. J. 
Main Office: 500 Washington Avenve, Nutley, N. J. 
In Canada: Federal Electric A Cc Ltd., M I, P.Q. ; 
Export Distribut ternati: | Standord Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., N.Y. 
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WKZO.-TV AREA PULSE 


27 COUNTIES) 
SHARE OF AUDIENCE—MON.-FRI.—APRIL, 1953 


























8 a.m.- 12 noon- 6 p.m.- 

12 noon 6 p.m. 12 midnight 
WKZO.-TV 62% (a) 52% 52% (a) 
STATION “B" 26% 25% 25% (a) 
OTHERS 12% 23% 23% 











(a) Does not telecast for complete period and the share of 
audience is unadjusted for this situation. 
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She Fetzer Hatlions 


WKZO — KALAMAZOO 

WKZO.-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WJEF — GRAND RAPIDS 
WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
KOLN — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Associated with 
WMBD — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


YOU MIGHT JUMP 456 FEET’— 


es < 


YOU NEED WKZO.TYV 
TO SET RECORDS 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN! 


WKZO.-TYV delivers more than twice as many view- 
ers as the second Western Michigan station, morn- 
ing, afternoon and night! 


That’s a lot of viewers. The WKZO-TV market 
includes more than 300,000 TV homes in 27 West- 
ern Michigan and Northern Indiana counties—a 
far larger television market than many of the 
majors! 


WKZO-TV, Channel 3, is the Official Basic CBS 
Television Outlet for Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids. It 
is a tremendous television buy—the Western Michi- 
gan leader by any yardstick you care to use! 


(80,000 WATTS VIDEO—40,000 AUDIO) 


WKZO-TV 


OFFICIAL BASIC CBS FOR WESTERN MICHIGAN 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
* Tauno Luiro of Finland made this unofficial world’s record at Oberstdorf, Germany, in 1951. 














Washington Memo 


VOLUNTARY POLICEMAN. A year 
and a half ago the television industry 
“established” its own conscience. 

A code of behavior was published, 
a seal of good practice was issued to 
stations that subscribed to the code, 
and a unique campaign was launched 
to eliminate the “offensive and unde- 
sirable.” The growing industry real- 
ized that the time had come to police 
itself{—both in the public interest and 
in self-interest (with the threat of Fcc 
regulation and/or Congressional in- 
tervention an ever-present reality). 

Last month, telecasters took a back- 
ward look at what had been accom- 
plished and, on the whole, found the 


results satisfactory. 
The Record 


The look was taken specifically by 
the Television Code Review Board of 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. This key five- 
man group issued a First Report to 
the People of the United States. Some 
7,500 copies have been printed and 
more will be distributed as demand 
warrants. 

At first glance, the report may seem 
to be somewhat inconclusive. It does 
instance, give a detailed 
round-down of code violations report- 


not, for 


ed and measures taken to correct them. 
The important thing, though, is the 





very fact that there is a Tv Code Board 
and that a progress study has been 
made. Report to the People, in short, 
is a major step forward in self-regula- 
tion; it is concrete evidence that the 
industry is setting out on its own to 
correct and forestall abuses. 


The Underwriters 


At present, for instance, some 188 
stations and the four networks sub- 
scribe to the code; the former put up 
more than $400 a year each to finance 
the work of the committee. Said John 
Fetzer, chairman of the review board 
(see In the Picture, page 71): “The 
report should give to you—the view- 
ers, and in the final analysis, the 
proper critics—an insight into the ex- 
treme . . . conscientious programming 
of America’s commercial television 
broadcasting industry.” 

The pamphlet goes on to summarize 
a previous Congressional hearing on 
tv regulation, lists comments from Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, and includes 
excerpts from viewers in 16 states. 
Second half of the survey is a discus- 
sion and review of what the board 
actually did to regulate programs and 
commercials. 

A significant part is devoted to a 
single, albeit important, complaint. 
That was made by the American Medi- 
cal Association which protested against 
commercials in which “doctors” prais- 








ing one product or another were po: 
trayed by actors in white coats, stethe- 
scopes, head mirrors and other medi- 
cal paraphenalia. The NARTB group 
called the attention of all code sub- 
scribers to a section which specifies 
that “adequate notice” must be given 
to audiences that performers in doctor 
outfits are offering only dramatic por- 
trayals. It urged all stations to exert 
“additional effort” to observe this rule. 
The AMA thereafter issued an official 
commendation to the board for its 
(Too 
late to be included in the report, was 
NBC’s step warning its affiliates that 


“excellent and quick action.” 


medical commercials must definitely 
be labelled an “act.” ) 

The code report also discusses at 
some length a complaint from an Iowa 
viewer about a love-song sequence in 
which a sultry singer swallowed poison 
after bemoaning the fact that her hus- 
band didn’t love her anymore; her 
spouse, who had been lurking in the 
background, promptly did the same 
thing. The NARTB board apprised the 
offending station and the advertising 
agency involved of the complaint and 
alerted stations “to watch and prevent 
occurences of a similar nature in the 
future.” 


Steps Taken 


The board also takes credit for two 
changes in network programs put into 
effect during the past 18 months of in- 
dustry regulation. It succeeded in rais- 
ing the neckline of a prominent per- 
former’s evening gown, and it rebuked 
a “well-known and popular comedian” 
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for “some utterances” in bad taste 
made earlier this year. 

Final section of the pamphlet is 
largely devoted to a questionnaire sent 
to code subscribers this year and to 
the replies received. Comment: 
“Another reported that in 
screening, particular attention is paid 
to anything which might be offensive 
to family life, race, color or creed; 


station 


excessive anatomical exposure; intoxi- 
cation, use of narcotics; general pro- 
gram content for the type of audience 
which is generally viewing at the time 
the program is scheduled.” 


Finale 


Summing up, the report concludes: 
“While some defections might be 
noted, it was the feeling of NARTB 
executives and the Code Review Board 
that the subscribers were following the 
code successfully.” 


It is obvious, of course, that “the 
self-appointed policeman” is still feel- 
ing his way. Much more needs to be 
done in tracking down complaints and 
initiating vigorous, industry-wide ac- 
tion. There is, for instance, the recur- 
ring problem—and charge—of “over- 
commercialism.” It is a problem of 
which the code group is fully aware. 


In September, the NARTB announced 
a special study of this subject, saying 
it would concentrate on five practices: 
too many interruptions of programs 
for commercials; over-long advertising 
messages; too much display of adver- 
tising slogans or brand names behind 
performers; too many spot commer- 
cials between programs; and wide- 
spread use of “bait” advertising. (The 
last consists of displaying a product— 
such as a rebuilt sewing machine or 
vacuum cleaner—at an extraordinarily 
low price in order to entice phone 
calls. Callers are told, however, that 
they are too late to get the machine 
shown, but that other “wonderful” 
bargains are available, etc., etc. Los 
Angeles police recently cracked down 
on just such an abuse.) 


Accentuate the Positive 


At the next quarterly meeting of the 
tv code board, probably in January, 
a report on such advertising excesses 


will be made. 


Meanwhile, many observers think 
the industry could do a more effective 
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job of “selling” itself to the public. 
Self-regulation is well and good, but 
what’s wrong with simply pointing out 
the achievements and positive gains? 
The industry, for instance, is one of 
the few which maintains large staffs 
purely for public service work, rang- 
ing from free program tickets to press 
information. On the air, networks and 
stations donate thousands of hours 
annually of full-length programming 
plus countless spots—worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars—to help private 
and government welfare campaigns, to 
educate and inform, to spread “cul- 
ture” (see detailed story on page 32). 
This is a remarkable record, one which 
public and telecasters alike are in- 
clined to take too much for granted. 


MR. PRESIDENT. Though time is 
running out, there’s still a possibility 
that President Eisenhower will hold a 
news conference in front of tv cameras 


before New Year’s Day. 

Press Secretary James Hagerty said 
some such idea was being kicked 
around when he talked to the Radio 
and Television News Directors Asso- 
ciation late in October. He said it 
wasn’t the idea to put on a full-dress 


conference, but only something in the | 


nature of a “substitute.” 
Crowded Quarters 


But there are still unsolved prob- 
lems. The customary room in the Old 
State Department Building is too small 
to hold 200 sweating reporters, plus tv 
equipment and the President. Holding 
the conference there would raise the 
dilemma of deciding which newsmen 
could attend and which could not. 


So a search is being made for a 
bigger room. The search is a reluctant 
one because the conference wouldn’t 
be so “authentic” in any other place. 
The tv boys, too, are anxious to tele- 
vise the regular room, with its chande- 
liers, its elaborate ornamentation and 
its air of a by-gone era. 


Furthermore, it is felt that it would 
be better if a time were picked for the 
conference when only more or less in- 
nocuous questions would be asked. 
Though the audience would probably 
eat it up, a telecast of such an antagon- 
istic session as the recent one on the 
Harry Dexter White case is hardly the 








sort of thing the White House wants 
to put on as a show. 

One thing the old hands are hoping 
won't be omitted by the tv coverage: 
a good shot of the mad stampede for 
the door put on by the wire service re- 
porters as the conference ends. 


Beware The Dog 


News of a sort was made recently 
by announcer Bob Dixon who does 
the Gaines Dog Food hitchhiker fol- 
lowing the Red Buttons Show. 

On this 40-second live spot Dixon 
appears with a different kind of dog 
each week. For one show last month 
he had a beautiful, graceful Doberman 





pinscher for his acting partner. Dur- 
ing dress rehearsal as Bob was gently 
stroking the Doberman while extolling 
the succulent qualities of the sponsor’s 
product, dog bit man. 

Fortunately for Bob this ad lib was 
harmless. But there was still the show 
to do and no time for cast changes. 
Meanwhile, the Doberman was getting 
more and more ruffled by the bright 
lights, moving cameras and the usual 
before-the-show _helter-skelter. 

But Bob Dixon is no_ headline 
hunter. He could have been the first 
man to have been bitten by a dog on 
tv, or, even more newsworthy, he could 
have bitten the dog. 

To his credit, the announcer eschew- 
ed both temptations. Instead, he read- 
ily took the director’s suggestion and 
omitted the stage business of stroking 
the dog during his sales message. Dix- 
on further cooperated by upstaging 
the Doberman as its owner stood out 
of camera range and held it on a leash. 
He came through unscathed. 





il 
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Music (Continued from page 27) 


stituted a broader “logging” system 
than its older rival, checking the out- 
put of local stations as well as net- 
works, and the word soon spread 
through the hinterlands that up in 
New York was an organization that 
paid for musical performances, even 
hillbilly songs. The result was an in- 
flux of “country music” writers. To- 
day BMI has an extensive list of folk 
music. 

BMI also has a fair collection cf 
classics, some Hindemuth, some St.a- 
vinsky, some Villa-Lobos (these men 
were once published by firms now af- 
filiated with BMI). There are a goodly 
share of current Hit Parade songs too 
—The Song From Moulin Rouge, Be- 
cause of You, Tell Me Why, You, You, 
You, Eh Cumpari—and Amapola, 
Besame Mucho, Frenesi and Tico 
Tico, hits in BMI'’s salad days. It 
has a smattering of “standards”— 
Paper Doll, Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers, Cool Water and Glow Worm. 
But the Stardusts, Ol'Man Rivers, 
Solitudes, Wabash Moons, Chloes and 
Beale Street Blues belong to ASCAP 
along with half a million other tunes, 
some 100,000 of which are played with 
reasonable regularity. 

BMI boasts some large publishers in 
its stable—Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, a wholly-owned subsidiary; 
Acuff-Rose, specialists in country 
music; E. B. Marks; M. M. Cole; Hill 
& Range; Peer International, with 
mostly Latin American music, and 
Beechwood Music on the West Coast 
—-as well as secondary houses of miny 
ASCAP firms who like the idea of hav- 
ing a foot in each camp. Among the 
prominent songwriters are Woody 
Guthrie, Nacio Porter Brown, Bob 
Haymes and Eddie Heywood. 


On the Roster 


There are today 3,183 stations in 
this country and Canada with BMI 
licenses: 2,454 aM outlets, 284 FM, 
291 tv and 154 Canadian stations. [n 
addition, there are 24 national, region- 
al and local networks. With an income 
of over $4 million from radio and 
tv, BMI feels in a good position to cope 
with any music crisis which may de- 
elop, including the $150 million song- 
titers’ law suit in which it is now 


Continued on page 64) 
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HOW TO CONVERT 
TO SALES IN 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


USE 


WCOV-TY 


which has a 96.4 set conversion in the 


Montgomery market 


That is the magic figure for set conversion in Mont- 
gomery. It is all TV and it is all selling time on 





Channel 20 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Nationally Represented by O. L. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ABC - CBS - NBC - DuMont 
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T-Men In| piayhouse ag Street Riley (F)] Meadow- a Inc. |" Brewing Hour aed Peet Co 8:45 
Action (L)] Pepsi-Cola; po 43 (L-8) Gulf Oil brook -(P) Corp. of (Lb) 
Mt ater Borden Co. Co. eynolds Corp. (L) Am., At- | Pet Milk 
2 = e: s terial 4 lantic 4 : | 1 i 4 9:00 
Paul Hart-| yhouse | Big Story fining Co., W. Winchell GE Theatre Rocky 
The Dragnet | man Show os (F) Life Begins (L) Sat. Night | Two For Wm. 8S Gruen,Carter, 43 {8 only King 
(F) Armour @|° ——™ At Eighty am. Cig. & Fights The Money Scull Co., (alt. wks.) Fred (L) ba 9:15 
Liggett &|Co., Bristol Schlitz (L) Cigar Co. P. Lorillard Chester Ford| your Show |Orchid Aw’d| Waring | Am. Chicle yhouse 
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iar anes nog *g Gen. Foods aun’ Os. "Co. a Revue Peter Pot-\rite-Myers) Garter 
~ — ee | GL&F-s) | (alt. wks.) (every 4th] ter Show) | Products —_t10:00 
is Chance Of Madi week) Hazel 
M My Friend A Lifetime Square Medallion MS Bishop Doliar A _Letter To 
Kane (L) Irma (L) Gillette Guaten Theatre The Web | Second (L) Loretta (F)) i 9.96 
U. 8. Brown & | Pp. Lorillard Fights a‘ P. Lorillard Mogen David) Procter & ” 
gh Highlights | Chrysler 
x Tobacco Williamson Co. (L) (F-S) Corp. Wine Corp. Gamble 
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Sun. News 
| Chronoscope | Special 
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Chart (Continued from page 52) 


1:45-2—Norge, Th.; 1:30-45—Converted 
Rice, F.; 1:45-2—Kellogg Co., F. 
Mon.-Fri., 2-2:30 p.m.: ‘“‘Double or Noth- 
ing,"" Campbell Soup (M-W-F); ‘I'll Buy 
That’: S—(Tu.-Th.). 

“*Linkletter’s House Party’’ (M.-F., 2:30- 
3 p.m.): 2:30-45—Lever Bros., M-W-F; 
2:45-3—Pillsbury, M-T-W-Th; 2:30-45— 
Kellogg, Tu.; 2-30-45—Green Giant, Th.; 
2:45-3—Kellogg, F. 

“Bob Crosby Show’’ (Mon.-Fri., 3:30-4 
P.m.): Am. Dairy—3:45-4, Tu.-Th.; Tap- 
pan—3:30-45, Th.; Englander—Fri.; M&W 
—(8). 


NBC—7-9 a.m., M.-F.—'‘*Today”’: Mul- 
tiple Sponsorship. ‘‘Kate Smith MHour’’ 
(M. & F., 3-4 p.m.): (S)—3-3:30, M-F; 
(S)—3-4. T.; 3:30-45—James Lees & Sons, 
M.; 3:45-4—Corn Prod’s. Refining, alt. M.; 
3:30-45—. Universal Appliances, W.; 3:45- 
4—Gerber Prod’s. W.; 3:30-45—Doeskin 


Prod’s, Th.; 3:45-4—Simoniz Co., Th.; 
“Howdy Doody’’ (M.-F., 5:30-6 p.m.): 
5:30-6—Standard Brands, M.; 5:30-45— 


Kellogg Co., T.; 5:45-6—Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, T.; 5:30-6 Continental Baking, W.; 
5:45-6—Standard Brands, Th.; 5:30-45— 
Ludens, Inc., F.; 5:45-6—International 
Shoe & Welch Grape Juice F., alt. wks. 
“Arthur Murray Dance Party’’ (Mon., 
7:30-45 p.m.): Consolidated Royal Chemi- 
cal Co. 

“*Your Show of Shows’’, ‘‘All-Star Revue’’ 
(Sat., 9-10:30 p.m.): 9-9:30—RCA Victor & 
Armour & Co., alt. wks.; 9:30-10—Benrus 
Watch Co., Cat’s Paw, Griffin Mfg., John- 
son & Johnson, S. O. S. Co., Shwayder 
Bros., 10-min. participations every week. 
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Service in TV 
BMI offers its facilities not only 
to its TV licensees, but to pro- 
ducers, advertising agencies and 
their clients, TV film aon ma 
tors, music conductors, rectors 
and everyone in TV concerned 
with programming. 


These TV services offered by 
BMI will: 
a in the —- or 
reation of music for films— 
Semen, background, bridge, cue 
or incidental mood music @ Aid 
in music clearance @ Help prc- 
tect music ownership rights @ 
Extend indemnity to TV stations 
that perform our music on film 
Answer questions concerning 
aputanta, music right for fu- 
ture residual usage, and help 
solve all other problems con- 
cerning the use of music in TV. 


Let BMI give you the TV 
Music Story today 


Call or write 


BMI TV FILM LICENSING 
DEPARTMENT 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e 
TORONTO e 


HOLLYWOOD 
MONTREAL 
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Service (Continued from.page 33) 


Chest drive, in seeking tv support, 
submitted their request to the Ad- 
vertising Council. The Council is a 
little publicized though highly effective 
organization developed by agencies, 
advertisers and media during the last 
war. It was founded to offer advertis- 
ing skills and power for volunteer de- 
fense use. Its wartime work was so 
effective it has been retained perma- 
nently. The Council’s tv-am section in- 
cludes (and is supported financially 
by) aBc-tv, Du Mont, nBc-Tv and cps 
Television networks, the NARTB and 
the major radio networks. 

In effect, the Council acts as clear- 
ing house for all public service cam- 
paigns. But it requires charities to 
meet its standards (national scope, 
proper distribution of funds, etc.) be- 
fore approval is granted. Approval is 
voted by the Council’s 60-man board 
plus a Public Policy committee of 20 
citizens representing all fields. 

After approving the Community 
Chest campaign, the Council proceed- 
ed to prepare a promotional campaign, 
acting through a volunteer coordinator 
and a volunteer agency (BBD&O for 
Community Chest). Its .primary ma- 
terial for tv was a promotion kit, sent 
to every network and station in the 
country. The kit contained such ready- 
to-use items as a tv balop, a flip card, 
suggested spot announcements, a fact 
sheet (for preparing further announce- 
ments) a one-minute film and a 20- 
second film. 


Joint Effort 


The Community Chest tv campaign, 
held during October, really was start- 
ed by the Council last April when the 
presidents of the four tv networks 
were called to (and attended) a meet- 
ing to synchronize the effort. They 
egreed to produce an all-network, half- 
hour program to launch the drive. 
(NBC-TV producers ended up assem- 
bling a special version of css Televi- 
sion’s What’s My Line?) In addition, 
each network agreed to produce its 
own half-hour show on behalf of Com- 
munity Chest funds. 

css Television also donated studios 
end production facilities for 12 one- 
minute film spots. NBC-TV contributed 
eleven 20-second films. Their com- 
bined efforts involved the talents of 


stars like Milton Berle, Peggy Wood, 
Jackie Gleason, Betty Furness—plus 
13 others. Another 22 actors were used 
in supporting roles. In addition, there 
were 28 production workers from both 
networks, three unions, seven sponsors, 
17 agencies and 11 cooperating organ- 
izations involved in the productions. 
The March of Time produced two 
three-minute trailers, intended for 
movie theatre use, but also available 
to stations with 16 mm _ equipment. 
And besides producing the spots, the 


networks aired them a total of 174 








times during the first two weeks of 
October, all as a public service. 

The work paid off for the national 
Community Chest. Still incomplete re- 
turns indicate that at least 241,172,000 
home impressions were made on net- 


work commercial programs alone. 
That figure was doubled by network 
sustaining shows, and the combined 
number was about twice last year’s 
record total. Initial financial reports 
indicated that this year’s national col- 
lection would be nearly five per cent 
higher than last year’s record, which 
means a total of some $278 million 
Chest dollars. Highly 


grateful spokesmen for Community 


Community 


Chests and Councils of America use 
like 


help”, “full cooperation” and “terrific 


phrases “all-out”, “extensive 
job” to describe “the best tv year we’ve 


ever had.” 
For Uncle Sam 


Not only public charities, but also 
the Federal government has profited 
from tv drives as conducted through 
The Advertising Council. Television 
has carried, for example, pleas for let- 
ters to overseas servicemen, for gov- 
ernment bond sales, for early mailing 
of Christmas packages, the need to 
“Get Out the Vote”. Time and facili- 
ties donated for the 


have been 




















Inauguration, presidential addresses, 
speeches by former President Truman, 
coverage of Yucca Flat atom tests, 
explanations of Civil Defense instruc- 
tions, etc. The accumulated donations 
have been “worth many millions of 
dollars to our government”, according 
to President Eisenhower. 


Back to School 


Networks have also done a notable 
job of educational programming. The 
NARTB’s tv information committee re- 
cently listed no less than 85 national 
programs, carried during the 1952-53 
season, with educational content. They 
range from cBs Television’s Adventure, 
a documentary produced with New 
York’s Museum of Natural History, to 
nBc-Tv’s Zoo Parade which features 
Marlin Perkins of Chicago’s Zoologi- 
cal Society. In addition, the Federal 
Office of Education has listed 256 local 
series, carried sustaining and _ pro- 
duced in direct cooperation with an 
educational institution. (The purpose 
of nearly half the shows was reported 
as “public relations”.) Subjects 
ranged from foreign languages to farm 
information. Some were designed for 
in-classroom viewing, while others 
gave college-credit courses for at-home 
viewers. At least 64 of the programs 
ran throughout the full school year. 

In addition to these directly educa- 
tional series, there were many others 
which educated indirectly by explain- 
ing preventative medicine, by inter- 
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) THE UNIT 
MUNITY CHEST 


viewing leading political figures, by 
depicting historical events in terms of 
drama. A count of current network 
programs reveals that each Sunday 
NBC-TV carries five and a half hours 
of programming which could be con- 
sidered educational. css Television pre- 
sents another four hours of similar 
scheduling. (Interestingly, advertisers 
like General Mills, Quaker Oats, Hall- 
mark Cards, American Machine and 
Prudential are sponsors.) An hour-by- 
hour inventory shows that ABC-Tv does 
give over at least 20 per cent of its 
total time to public service, a figure 
that does not include news, music or 
special events. Du Mont’s public ser- 
vice schedule takes up 25 per cent of 
the network’s total airtime. 


Concert Hall 


These figures would be greatly in- 
creased, however, if they included mus- 
ic, news and special events. Music 
telecasts obviously consume a large 
part of every tv day, and both NBc-Tv 
and css Television present weekly sym- 
phonic concerts. (It costs NBC nearly 
$1 million per year to support the NBC 
Symphony, alone.) NBC’s music div- 
ision, which operates separately from 
the public service department, also pre- 
sents operas like Billy Budd, Ahmal 
and the Night Visitors. Du Mont car- 
ries a new series, Opera Cameos, for 
Progresso Quality Foods. 

It is impossible to list the news pro- 


net- 


gramming carried even by one 
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work, all of whom supply complete 
and fast services. And in the past 
year, Americans for the first time 
could see every special event of na- 
tional or international importance, 
from the Coronation of Elizabeth II 
to the Kentucky Derby. In fact, news 
reports are so integral a part of tv op- 
erations that they are handled by sep- 
arate staffs and not budgeted under 
public service. 

Finally, but still beneficially, most 
purely commercial shows at least serve 
to entertain and relax millions of view- 
ers, an accomplishment many psy- 
chiatrists would list as preventative 
medicine. 

Thus, it isn’t too inaccurate to list 
almost all tv programming as public 
service. It delivers fun to the family, 
it brings the outer world (and even 
outer space) indoors, it makes neigh- 
bors of distant countries, it informs, 
reports and educates, and it is steadily 
improving the public appetite for ac- 
curate information. And not insig- 
nificantly, it is free to anyone who 
owns a television set. 





Reverse English 


Most call letters have some conno- 
tation. For instance, WGN stands for 
“World’s Greatest Newspaper.” WwLs 
stood for “World’s Largest Store,” 
when it was owned by Sears Roebuck. 

Many stations incorporate the ini- 
tials of their owners. However, KCEB 
Tulsa, is the only television station in 
the vu.s. whose call letters spell the 
name of the owner backward. Elfred 
Beck, the operator, is an Oklahoma 
oil man. 


Subtle Approach 

KPRC-TV has inaugurated a new type 
of commercial called a vip—Visual 
Identification. 

It is offered to advertisers on par- 
ticipating shows. The local personality 
may pause during the program and 
take a sip of a coke, insert a two-or 
three-word commercial such as “Gee, 
this is good,” and continue. 

The station has signed Coca-Cola 
and has offered the plan to other ad- 
vertisers. “It’s a natural,” says man- 
ager Jack Harris, for cigarette adver- 
tisers, for example. The Mc of a pro- 
gram lights up a smoke with an ap- 


propriate comment. 
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months season. 
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o in drug store sales. 





POPULATION in area shown—over 800,000 
rT] Year "Round. Plus Miami area’s 244 million 
visitors spending 250 million dollars in 7 


NATIONAL RANK—Miami (Dade County) 
27th in population! 26th in retail sales! 12th 


Source: Sales Management 


HIGH POWER 


(430,000 Watts ERP authorized) 


HIGH TOWER 


(762 Feet overall) 


Television’s first long oval pat- 
tern directional antenna , 
beamed - to - population along 
Florida’s _ Billion-Dollar-A-Year 
GOLD COAST MARKET. 


Top Programs from 


ABC and DuMont 
NETWORKS 


Out-of-door Live Shows daily from 
Florida’s ‘first outdoor TV Studio. 
Complete indoor studio facilities 
in Florida’s first studio-transmitter 
building designed exclusively for 
TV. Outstanding films including 
Unity “1001” and “plus 80”, first 
run for Miami-Fort Lauderdale 
area. 


<—STUDIO-TRANSMITTER tccation 
—Hollandale Beach Bivd. & N. E. 4th Ave., 
Hollywood, Florida 


National Sales Representatives 


O. L. TAYLOR CO. 


WITYV Sales Offices: 


Professional Bldg., 
Miami 32, Florida 
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Wall Street Report 


I the words of W. S. Gilbert, the 
television picture presented “a most 
ingenious paradox” to Wall Street. As 
sales and earnings climbed higher and 
higher, stocks dropped lower and low- 
er. During the week of November 20, 
Barron’s industrial index of tv stocks 
fell to a new low—30.75, a five per 
cent drop from the 32.4 average of the 
preceding week. 

Investment insiders say, euphemisti- 
cally, there is “too much confusion” 
in the tv industry to encourage in- 
vestors’ confidence. They are referring 
to the sharp slump in tv set sales and 
the pyramiding cuts in production, 
personnel and prices, which started 
early last month. So far RcA has closed 
its Cincinnati plant for three weeks, 
laying off 1,200 workers; it also let 
240 go at Camden and 500 at Indian- 
apolis; Crosley cut its production staff 
by 500; Raytheon let 15 to 18 per cent 
of its Chicago force go; G.E. reduced 
its Syracuse staff by three per cent; 
Sylvania “retrenched” considerably ; 
and small suppliers, who seldom make 
the headlines, were cutting back any- 
where from 20 to 40 per cent. West- 
inghouse, which cut prices 28 to 40 
per cent, announced production curbs 
this month. 


Increase 


Yet the nine-month reports of many 


tv producers are _ profit-crammed. 
Radio Corp. of America, for example, 
reported earnings of $1.62 a share 
compared with $1.12 for the first three 
quarters of last year. Traders note, 
however, that the third quarter rate of 
gain was slowing down. Net earnings 
increased only two cents a share in 
that quarter while in the first half the 
increase was 50 cents. But because they 
believe RcA will shift its divided pay- 
ments from a semi-annual to a quarter- 
ly basis, they are optimistic; they point 
out that there wouldn’t be a dividend 
increase from the present $1 annual 
rate, but stockholders would be 
“reassured”. 

CBS, too, moved to have stockholders 
share in the company’s prosperity. 
After reporting a 23 per cent sales in- 


a 


crecse and a staggering 73 per cent 
jump in earnings for the third quarter, 
cBs declared a special 25 cent divi- 
dend. The regular 40 cent dividend 
was also declared; this year stockhold- 
ers will get at least $1.85 per share. 
For the nine-month period, cBs’s earn- 
ings equal $2.43 per share, compared 
with $1.65 last year. A good fourth 
quarter could up that figure. 


Optimism 


Admiral in its third quarter report 
showed nine months’ earnings up 75 
per cent to $3.34 per share compared 
with $1.91 a year ago. Sales rose 55 
per cent in the same period. Admiral’s 
management expects a “bright fourth 
quarter” which would help set records 
in profit and volume. Admiral may sell 
some convertible preferred stock in the 
near future to augment its working 
capital. Whether a weakness in demand 
for tv industry stocks will change such 
plans, only Admiral’s directors know. 
But the company’s stock hit 201 last 
month; it had been up as high as 32%. 

The American Broadcasting Co.— 
United Paramount Theaters Inc. is ex- 
pected to show a profit in the current 
quarter, said president Leonard Gold- 
enson flatly last month, and since 
theatre receipts from movie-goers are 
also holding up, stockholders may 
heave a sigh of relief with the prospect 
that the turning point has been reach- 
ed. The stock has been strong, by 
with other tv 


lingering only a few fractions below 


comparison issues, 


its high for the year. 
Strength 


Philco was also stronger than ex- 
pected. It announced that it was stick- 
ing to its production schedule and 
planning no layoffs. Its nine month re- 
port showed a walloping $4.29 per 
share compared with $1.64 last year. 
But a capital gain from the sale of sta- 
tion WPTZ and some tax adjustments 
helped swell that amount, along with 
a 75 per cent sales increase. The com- 
pany has not changed its 40 cent 


quarterly dividend rate though direc- 
tors did declare a special 5 per cent. 
A rumor that a deal was cooking be- 
tween DuMont Labs and Westinghouse 
Electric for the sale of Du Mont’s set 
making division caused a short flurry 
of interest in their stocks. But when it 
was promptly denied the activity died. 
Both Genéral Electric and Westing- 
house are having one of their best 
years in history to date. ¢.£.’s presi- 
dent Ralph J. Cordiner predicted that 
the company’s volume in 1953 would 
top $3 billion, and that in the next ten 
years the electrical industry’s growth 
would be comparable to that experi- 
enced since 1878, the year General 
Electric was founded. 
with nine month 
earnings equal to $3.26 per share com- 
pared with $3.02 per share last year, 
enjoyed its 


Westinghouse, 


volume. 
Spokesmen are confident that the com- 
pany’s volume will continue to show 
big increases for the fourth quarter 
but they did not list sets as one of the 
big factors in that pattern. 


greatest sales 


Caution 


Motorola, Zenith, Hoffman 
Magnavox, all reported sharp gains for 
the quarter ended September 30. But 
the news was not encouraging enough 
to security buyers who are looking 
ahead to 1954 and the advent of color 
tv. The present action of the market 
indicates that financial circles expect 
set makers to have difficulty disposing 
of the estimated 500,000 or more sets 
now in 


and 


steadily 
tougher selling in 1954 as color be- 
comes a bigger factor in the market. 


their factories and 


1953 Last 

Stock High-Low Quote 
MOTOROLA 434-31 31% 
ADMIRAI 3234-20% 20% 
ABC-UPT 15%-12% is 
AVCO 8%4- 5 sik 
CBS 49 %4-38%4 48% 
EMERSON 14 -10% 10% 
G.E. 84%-66%4 82 
R.C.A. 29 %-21% 21% 
PHILCO 3614-27% 2 
SYLVANIA 40 -29% 31 
ZENITH 84 -63% 69% 
WESTINGHOUSE 50-39% 47% 
DU MONT 17%4- 9% 9% 
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10 KT YQ sisson 


CHANNEL 25 OKLAHOMA 


CITY 


NOW! LIVE CLEARANCE for your programs 


in the Oklahoma City market, one of America’s 





richest markets! 


Watch Oklahoma City . . . Watch KTVQ Television 


INTERCONNECTED INTERCONNECTED 









NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


Chrysler Bidg. 35 E. Wacker Dr. 110 Sutter St. 
MUrray Hill 9-2606 RAndolph 6-6431 EXbrook 2-3407 





H-R TELEVISION, 


To Reserve Time on KTVQ, Write, 
Wire or Call John Esau, or — 


INC. 


Equitable Bidg. 
GRanite 1480 





Taxes (Continued from page 43) 


advises, first of all, that as many de- 
ductions as possible be listed for the 
current year: 

To get the best tax break on equip- 
ment and machinery this year, he pro- 
poses that corporations junk useless 
machinery (to take a full loss, as much 
as 82 per cent of the value), sell equip- 
ment on which there will be a loss 
(fully deductible) and trade in items 
on which there will be a gain (if man- 
agement decides on avoiding a capital 
gains tax rather than picking up a 
future depreciation). 

In instances where corporations 
have put in heavy overtime schedules, 
Mr. Lasser explains that now is the 
time to claim accelerated depreciation 
on overworked equipment. Variations 
of this may apply to station operations 
as well as to manufacturing. 


Handling Depreciation 


Heavier than standard depreciation 
rates can also be claimed by pur- 
chasers of major amounts of new 
equipment. The “technical revision” 
bill is almost certain to institute new, 
more liberal rulings on this—particu- 
larly for heavy first-year deductions 
thus allowing write offs within five 
instead of the present ten years. Sta- 
tions should consult with tax officials 
before adopting a new depreciation 
formula, however. 

Manager-owned corporations should 
aim for salary levels which minimize 
personal and corporate tax rates this 
year: Corporation income should be 
held under $25.000 until the owner’s 
income reaches $28.000 ($14,000 if 
single) when he will have to pay 52 
per cent, the same rate the corporation 
would be assessed. At that point, all 
income should be put into the corpora- 
tion until excess profit rates apply. 
When that happens, income should be 
returned to the individual. up to $89,- 
000, the point where personal rates 
go above 82 per cent. 

“Good bye, good buy” is how one 
expert describes the end of EptT. “De- 
duct everything you can this year be- 
cause it will earn you money next 
year,” he explains. 

“Expenses deducted this year cost 
the 82 per cent company only $18 
on every $100 spent,” Mr. Lasser adds. 
“Next year, they will cost somewhere 


(Continued on page 65) 























Critics Panel 


For the third straight year | Love Lucy is the nations’s most popular tv program. 
What is the secret of its success? Is it maintaining an even standard of excel- 
lence? TELEVISION AGE’s own panel of critics—in and out of New Y ork—present 





the following report. 


Iattend 


NEW YORK 


David Yellin, 
film editor, 
TELEVISION AGE 





After taking a reappraisal look at / 
Love Lucy on November 9, I must 
admit that it may not be art but | 
knew what I like: Lucy. 

That 


was egged into a bet by husband 


night my favorite tv wife 
Ricky (Desi Arnez) and their cynical- 
but-loveable neighbors, the Mertzes 
(William Frawley and Vivian Vance), 
which forced her to tell nothing but 
the truth for 24 hours. 

The retelling of any Lucy escapade 
usually falls flatter than the day before 
pay day; the only recourse is the old 
cliche, “it’s the way she does it that 
makes it funny.” 

And it’s the truth. For the wide- 
eyed strawberry blonde has nature as 
well as talent on her side. Miss Ball’s 
attractive but very mobile face is ap- 
pealingly comic, and the writers wise- 








i LOVE LUCY 


Network: CBS Television 
9:00 to 9:30 p.m. E.S.T. 


Philip Morris Cigarettes 


Time: 
Sponsor: 
» Agency: Liow Co. 


Cast: Starring Lucille Ball and 
Desi Arnez, with William 
Frawley and Vivian Vance 
as Fred and Ethel Mertz. 


Producer: Jess Oppenheimer 


Director: Mare Daniels 


Jess Oppenheimer, Madelyn 
Pugh and Bob Carroll, Jr. 


Writers: 


ly see to it that she gets into situations 
where it is mobilized. She looks just 
enough like the “dumb blonde” to 
make men feel protective, and she’s 
just enough cagey-helpless, and vice 
versa, in handling her effusive, all- 
men-are-such-little-boys husband that 
women feel superior. In addition, she 
can handle a flat or punch line, take a 
pratt fall or have a baby while as 
many as 15.3 million viewing families 
run the gamut from giggles to guffaws. 
But if Miss Ball is the keynote of 
the program’s success she alone is not 
the key. For their part, the originators 
of the idea showed imaginative show- 
manship in picking the right person- 
ality for the right role. This is no 
minor accomplishment as can be at- 
tested by the fate of Ezio Pinza, Joe 
E. Brown and Tallulah Bankhead, to 
name a few who have been tried in 
tv vehicles and are still wanting. 
Also, the writers know their busi- 
ness. They have created and preserved 
credible characters in the Ricardos 
and their constant foils, the Mertzes. 
They have made the point of view 
(theme) in each episode a simple and 
clear one—Lucy must not lie for 24 
hours, Lucy and Ricky try to palm off 
a washing machine on the Mertzes, 





Lucy wants to buy a vacuum cleaner 
from a door-to-door salesman—and 
from there they titilate their larger- 
than-life farce material, but not be- 
yond the reach of the extensively cap- 
able performers. 

The continuing success of the show 
is all the more remarkable in spite 
of some exceedingly undistinguished 
production details. 

The sets are bare and dull and the 
lighting is plotted on the theory of 
“hot spotting” the principals and 
letting “spill” take the hindmost. The 
direction seems mostly anxious to get 
there fastest with the nearest camera, 
(necessary no doubt because of the 
shooting schedule of three days). 

Yet these defects become only the 
concern of pedantic quibblers when 
stacked up against the shows delights. 
Lucy can keep working hard at mak- 
ing it all look so easy that they will 
stay on top. 


ST. Louis 


Robt. E. 
St. Louis Post 
Dispatch 


Hannon, 


The sixth 7 Love Lucy show of the 
new season got off to a pleasantly am- 
using start that gave promise of not 
following the now familiar formula 
of Lucy trying to break into show 
business. A neat if not original 
comedy situation was laid at the out- 
set with Lucy wagering husband 
Ricky and their neighbors, the Mert- 
zes, that she could tell the truth for 
24 hours. This gambit produced a few 
chuckles as it was nursed along for 
20 minutes before the show reverted 
to form and ended, as usual, with 
Lucy trying to launch herself as an 
entertainer. 

Although its pattern is becoming 
somewhat threadbare. the show still 
has tremendous appeal. First and fore- 
most, it has Lucille Ball, a statement 
none of its many imitators can make. 
Her ability to get a laugh with a lift 
of an eyebrow or a twist of her 
mouth stamps her as a great comedi- 
enne, and she can get a lot out of even 
poor material. 
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Branham offices representing Television Stations 
















































































































































































































































































KJEO, Fresno, California 

WHYN.-TV, Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. 
KOB-TV, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
WCPO-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio 

WEWS, Cleveland, Ohio 

WMCT, Memphis, Tennessee 
KFDA-TV, Amarillo, Texas 

KRLD-TV, Dallas, Texas 

KROD-TY, El Paso, Texas 

KMO-TV, Tacoma, Washington 
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Desi is hardly in the same class 
with his wife, but he fits well into 
the frothy spirit of the show and con- 
tributes a boyish charm. Veterans 
Bill Frawley and Vivian Vance, as the 
Mertzes, do much to keep the pace go- 
ing, particularly Frawley. 

Though the show still is loaded with 
personality and able players, it seems 
to lack some of the freshness and gay 
informality that have been its trade- 
mark, 

Could be that Lucy is slipping, but 
there’s no doubt it still is far out in 
front in its field. It has been on top 
for two years, and as many a holder 
ef a No. 1 rating has discovered, 
there’s only one way to go from the 


top. 


MIAMI 


Jack E. Anderson, 
The Miami 
Herald 





Television here is still a one-station 
effair. Since, therefore, there are no 
clternative offerings, the discriminat- 
ing viewer is quick to darken his 
video screen, when a show begins to 
pall, and return to his historical novel 
or rinsing out his swim trunks. 

Just when you're fearful that / Love 
Lucy show is about to lapse into the 
doldrums of mere comedy formula, 
along comes an episode like the one 
on November 9 and stays your hand 
from the “off” position of the channel 
knob. 

In this show the plot forcing Lucy 
to go for 24 hours without telling a 
lie was frail, but it threw into relief 
Lucille Ball’s incomparable talent for 
timing and mugging. The Ball woman 
is still the most wonderfully wacky 
and sex appealing comedienne on tv. 
She continues to keep the show from 
becoming a tasteless stew of gags. The 
punch lines and the plot’s denoue- 
ment are usually foreseeable, but with 
Lucy in the picture it’s fun to watch 
them developing. She also happens 
to have an abler supporting cast than 
many of her sisters in the business. 

From where I watch, / Love Lucy 
remains a top flight production. 

















Theater TV (Cont'd from page 35) 


of their receipts for the show. The 
only remaining problems: can the tele- 
phone company provide service to all 
the towns wanting it and is there a 
channel to the theatre? It will take 
about four weeks to check. 


Big Plans 


So far the company’s sole entry in 
the theatre television stakes has been 
the weekly Notre Dame football games 
which were shown in about a dozen 
houses across the country. BOTV has 
Notre Dame signed up for five years, 
the Harlem Globe Trotters for six. 
But talking and thinking plans are 
big. BoTV hopes to televise one of the 
New Year’s Day football games, the 
opening of the Met in 1954, the Motion 
Picture Academy Award presentations 
in 1955, some of the Sadler’s Wells 
ballets on the troupe’s 1954 visit, vari- 
ous Broadway musicals and off-Broad- 
way plays, and even the World Series 
once the contract with Gillette runs 
out after the 1955 games. 

By March 1, the firm hopes to have 
200 theatres signed up, and by next 
October, 500. With that base, it figures 
there will be a potential audience of 
one million people. At 75¢ to $2 a 
head, Botv should take in between 
$375,000 and $2 million per show and 
could afford to plank down some $1 
million for as “major” an event as the 
World Series. 

Behind Botv is president Milton 
Mound, an attorney whose partner, 
Norman Lewis (a stockholder in the 





Wolfson: A mortal danger? 


firm himself) represents the Major 
League baseball players; executive vice 
president William Rosensohn, an ex- 
lawyer who was in television produc- 
tion in its experimental days; vice- 
presidents Sid Caesar (Your Show of 
Shows) and Abram Chasins, music 
director of woxrk New York; and trea- 
surer Ivan Veit, promotion manager 
of the New York Times. Producer Max 
Liebman and orchestra leader Bernie 
Green are among the board members. 

Meantime, the National Exhibitors’ 
Theatre Committee 
(NETTC), representing the movie cir- 


Television 


cuits as well as TOA theatres, and head- 
ed by exhibitor Simon Fabian (who 
is also co-chairman of TOA’s theatre tv 
group) is hard at work on a double- 





Halnern: Quality and quantity 


headed program. It is working with 
manufacturers on improving present 
equipment and developing color sets 
(the industry feels that color television 
will be just the shot in the arm needed 
for the entire theatre tv field) ; and it 
is studying methods of implementing 
the Fcc decision for which it fought: 
theatres now have the right to apply 
for the unallocated bands in the com- 
mon carrier spectrum. 

Fabian warns that though there is 
no precise time limit on applying, 
there is a relative one: the industry 
shouldn’t wait “too long”. Someone 
else might step in with an application 
for the bands. But how long is too 
long, he won't predict. His NETTC 
must debate such questions as who 
should operate the telecasting system 
—Western Union, the telephone com- 
pany, the NETTC itself, a motion picture 





Rosensohn: Both sides of the street 


industry-sponsored outfit, or some 


other organization—and what engi- 
neering method—micro-wave, coaxial 
cable, wires, ete.—might be best. 

In recent years, researcli on theatre 
television equipment has been relative- 
ly dormant. Now with pyramiding in- 
terest on the part of the film exhibi- 
tors, organizational efforts by their 
trade associations, and the rapid ap- 
proach of color telecasting, the equip- 
ment makers are stepping up their ac- 
tivities: they are working on improv- 
ing and refining existing models and 
developing color sets. 

Chief in the field, of course, is RCA 
whose equipment sells for $25,000 an 


Trad, 


and 


installation. Runners-up are 


General Precision Laboratories, 
Snader Television, whose portable set 
is made especially for Boty. Trad’s 
unit goes for $9,000; GpL, who has 
been the most active research-wise, 
puts out a set for between $12,500 and 
$15.000. 


All this 


presage an era of stiff competition on 


activity would seem to 
several levels. Obviously, there will be 
theatre television—and probably lots 
of it—in time; obviously someone will 
take the lion’s share of the equipment- 
producing field. Whether it will con- 
tinue to be the giant RCA, one of its 
current emulators, a newcomer yet to 
be heard, or whether all of them will 
share in the bonanza is yet to be 
decided. 

Whether the existing purveyors of 
entertainment will broaden their stock 
to include theatre television, or 
whether new merchandisers will step 


in is the next big question. 
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(The figures listed below are secured from the stations and their national representa- 
tives. They are presented as a service by TELEVISION AGE. For further information regarding 
the figures and their sources contact the stations or their representatives. Where one figure 
is given for a multiple-station market, it represents all in that market.) 


















































































































































































































































City Stations vht uhf City Stations vhf uhf City Stations 
ABILENE, TEX. KRBC-TV 15,000 DENVER eet ora 9a LOS ANGELES RecA-tV 
AKRON WAKR-TV 36,916 ara 164,780 aie ty 
ALBANY WROW-TV 52,333 ———— KNBH 

DES MOINES KGTV 30,000 
ALBUQUERQUE KGGM-TV —— KNXT 
KOB-TV 32,333 DETROIT WJBK-TV 1,100,000 KTLA 
ALTOONA WFBG-TV 346,462 _ WRYZLTV 1leoee - _KTTv _ 
AMARILLO KFDA-TV = DULUTH WETV ~———saggy 46(OUSVELLE waakey 
AMES, 1A went tenaed EASTON WGLV us epee WKLO-TV 
a ° al = ——— 
ANN ARBOR Wet 13,500 ELMIRA Wect 23.090 LUBBOCK KCBD-TV 
ASHEVILLE WISE-TV 16,550 EL PASO KROD-TV 33,692. |. LYNCHBURG WLVA-TV 
ASHTABULA, 0. WICA-TV 10,000 KTSM-TV 32487 = ~—S§s- MACON, GA. WETV 
ATLANTA WAGA-TV ERIE wicu—s«198,500 ee __WMAZ-TV 
a —=—l OM —— _ Wer 
ATLANTIC CITY WFPG-TV 14,635 EUREKA, CAL. KiEM-TV ‘6400 MEDFORD, ORE. KBES-TV 
AUSTIN, MINN. KMMT 61,500 FARGO WDAY-TV 16,400 MEMPHIS =—SO WHHBQ-TV 
AUSTIN, TEX. KTBC-TV 50,616 FLINT WTAC-TV 75,000 Wie 
BAKERSFIELD KAFY-TY ng 44,880 FT. DODGE KOTV —"—= MERIDIAN, MISS. WTOK-TV 
BALTIMORE WARK — FT. LAUDERDALE WFTL-TY 88,126 I 4 —" 
WBAL-TV FT. SMITH, ARK. KFSA-TV __ 12,902 \iAmi~—~CSO WIV 
WMAR-TV 502,863 FT. WORTH WBAP-TV 297,201 __ MILWAUKEE ~~ wrM-XV 
BANGOR WABI-TV 38,000 FRESNO KJEO CAN-TV 
BATON ROUGE WAFB-TV 38,000 KMJ-TV ae Oe ___WOKY 
BATTLE CREEK WBKZ-TV 55,938 ee , KGUL-TV MINNEAPOLIS- —- WCCO-TV 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. WTVI-TV _ 1. | eee _ ST. PAUL ss WTCN-TV 
(see St. Louis) ae GRAND RAPIDS WOOD-TV 265,135 ss MINOT, N. D. _KCJB-TV 
BELLINGHAM, KVOS-TV 29,757 GREEN BAY WBAY-TV 181,335 _ MOBILE WALA-TV 
WASH. ______ GREENSBORO WFMY-TV 191,383 eek 
BETHLEHEM WLEV-TV 31,636 GREENVILLE,S.C. WGVL | +—=S—=3.2,779 MONROE, LA. KFAZ 
BILLINGS, MONT. KOOK-TV 6500 + HAMPTON, VA. WVEC-TV —~—~=S48,000- = nes 
BINGHAMTON _WNBF-TV _ 182,000 __ HANNIBAL, MO. KHQA-TV ——_-‘ MONTEREY __ KMBY-TV 
BIRMINGHAM WABT (see Quincy) ial MONTGOMERY —_ WCOV-TV 
WBRC-TV 184,300 == = #§$HARLINGEN, TEX. KGBS-TV 25,500 _ MUNCIE ___WLBC-TV 
BLOOMINGTON, WTTV 285,000 HARRISBURG WHP-TV 3 mea NASHVILLE == WSM-TV 
BOISE KIDO-TV 10,800 HARRISONBURG, WSVA-TV 59,742. 2«2«2« “NEWARK ——— 
BOSTON WBIZ-TV VA. aie 3 NEW BRITAIN WKNB-TV 
WNAC-TV_ 1,125,000 HENDERSON, KY. WEHT 24,555 NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV 
BRIDGEPORT WICCc-TV 35,479 HOLYOKE WHYN-TV cs ae bene mn 
BUFFALO WBEN-TV 384,734 ~ (see Springfield, Mass.) ig a NEW HAVEN WNHC-TV 
WBUF-TV HONOLULU KGMB-TV a NEW ORLEANS WDSU-TV 
Rs 2 WBES-TV 82,071 KONA 35,000, = = NEW YORK WABC-TV 
BUTTE KOPR-TV HOUSTON KGUL-TV 235,000 WABD 
KXLF-TV 6,500 KPRC-TV 276,000 WCBS-TV 
CAMBRIDGE WTAO-TV 71,250 KNUZ-TV 18,602 WNBT 
CEDAR RAPIDS KCRI-TV 50,000” HUNTINGTON — WSAZ-TV 240,000 weix” 
WMT-TV 60,000 __ HUTCHINSON KTVH-TV saa — 
CHAMBERSBURG WCHA-TV 10,750 (see Wichita) NORFOLK WiAt TV 
CHARLESTON, S.C. WCSC-TV 43,807 INDIANAPOLIS WFBM-TV 396,000 _ SRLANOMA-CITY WKY-TV 
CHARLESTON, WKNA-TV 15,640 JACKSON, MISS. WJTV 27,813 KLPR-TV 
__W.VA. JACKSONVILLE WMBR-TV 175,000 a 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. WBTV 357,729 JOHNSON CITY, WJHL-TV 32,000.22 OMAHA KMTV 
CHICAGO WBBM-TV TENN. ; wow-TV 
Varey JOHNSTOWN WJAC-TV 691,045 OSHKOSH +~—~—SOWOSH-TV 
WNBQ _ 1,860,000 WARD-TV ___ 20,000 PARKERSBURG, | WTAP 
“¥ KALAMAZOO WKZO-TV 314,000 Ww. VA. 
CHICO, CAL. KHSL-TV 26,880 _ 34, SEaACGLA WEAR 
CINCINNATI WCPO-TV 451,000 KANSAS CITY KCTY 55,000 PENSACOLA  _—s-_C WEAR-T 
WKRC-TV 470,000 KMBC-TV PEORIA WEEK-TV 
WLW-T 431,000 WDAF-TV WTVH-TV 
CLEVELAND Wews eww 300 499 PHILADELPHIA WCAU-TV 
NBK 
WXEL 810,361 KNOXVILLE WROL 36,765 55 Lote oi WPTZ 
= wTsk 36,765 PHOENIX KOOL-TV 
COLORADO KKTV wre _s 
SPRINGS KRDO-TY _31,000 LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM 34,540 ; He 
COLUMBIA, S$. C. WCOS-TV 30,312 LAKE CHARLES, KTAG-TV 8,000 KTYL-TV 
WIS-TV 51,553 LA. GH WwoTV 
WNOK-TV 26,840 —_— PITTSBURGH DTV 
: LANCASTER WGAL-TV 240,936 WENS 
COLUMBIA, MO. KOMU-TV 25,000 — Wiis-TV 18,600 WKJF-TV 
COLUMBUS, GA. WDAK-TV 12,500 “AN witty 2sie0e0 ||“ PORTLAND, ME. WPMT 
aw Oe ae” |e LAS VEGAS KLAS-TV ‘13,401 PORTLAND, ORE. KOIN-TV 
WTVN 313,709 LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV 32,140 SaNSGETON. Wis WEAV-AV- 
DALLAS KRLD-TV 302,500 ANON, PA WLBR-TV 100,800 4 : “3 
WFAA-TV 310,000 — x - WibLTV 21.439 PROVIDENCE WIJAR-TV 
DAVENPORT WOC-TV _215,000 ah —— PUEBLO KCSJ-TV 
DAYTON WHIO-TV 290,840 — KOLN-TV 63,000 Se 
WLW-D 300,000 ___ QUINCY, ILL. KHQA-TV 
WIFE 27,300 LITTLE ROCK KRTV ae WGEM-TV 
DECATUR, ILL. WTVP 99,100 LONGVIEW, TEX. KTVE-TV 16,100 RALEIGH WNAO-TV 























TELEVISION AGE Set Count: 


Report by Markets, December 1953 
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vhf uhft 
1,928,000 
302,571 
27,340 
35,739 
84,706 
24,544 
59,640 
22,500 
228,000 
218,200 
11,000 
214,000 
589,134 
138,000 
144,000 
405,300 
11,654 
36,000 
37,900 
15,160 
77,550 
18,954 
17,100 
47,800 
128,838 
1,092,730 
100,381 
73,200 
635,190 
210,076 
4,101,000 
202,600 
56,000 
232,310 
22,000 
20,967 
205,000 
197,797 
9,500 
7,000 
37,500 
106,405 
86,005 
1,747,984 
1,597,000 
1,724,329 
__ 74,500 
730,000 
132,934 
_19,500 
160,000 
113,711 
15,000 
~_ 1,073,000 
35,000 
77600, 
42,800 














Set Count (Continued) 

























































































































































































City Stations vhf uhf 
READING WEEU-TV 54,633 
WHUM-TV 127,350 
RENO KZTV 7,254 
RICHMOND WTVR 176,807 
ROANOKE WSLS-TV 96,200 
ROCHESTER, KROC-TV 43,000 
MINN. a 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. WHAM-TV 200,000 
ROCKFORD, ILL. WREX-TV 133,854 
wTvo Ba 51,000 
ROCK ISLAND, WHBF-TV 217,000 
ROME, GA. WROM-TV 75,500 
ROSWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 12,092 ‘ 
SAGINAW WKNX-TV ij 50,125 
ST. JOSEPH KFEQ-TV 78,582 
ST. Louls KSD-TV 555,914 
WTVI-TV 127,000 
KSTM-TV ___ + _132,000 
ST. PAUL- KSTP-TV 405,300 
__MINNEAPOLIS WMIN-TV 394,500 = 
ST. PETERSBURG WSUN-TV __ 50,000 
SALINAS, CALIF. KSBW-TV 352,000 
SALT LAKE CITY KDYL-TV 
KSL-TV 145,200 
SAN ANGELO KTXL-TV 14,977 
SAN ANTONIO KEYL 
2 WOAI-TV 166,154 
SAN DIEGO KFMB-TV 
DaPe 8 206,382 
SAN FRANCISCO KGO-TV 
KPIX 
KRON-TV _ 780,000 
SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV 56,871 
SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 371,332 
SCHENECTADY WRGB 290,500 i 
SCRANTON WGBI-TV 92,500 
te WwTVvU 60,000 
SEATTLE KING-TV 305,700 
SIOUX CITY KVTV_ 64,015 
SIOUX FALLS KELO-TV 42,137 
SOUTH BEND WSBT-TV 81,041 
SPOKANE KHO-TV 
KXLY-TV 39,634 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. WICS 21,000 
SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 90,000 
MASS. WWLP ____ 60,000 
SPRINGFIELD, KTTS-TV 35,905 
MO. KYTV 31,300 
SYRACUSE WHEN 
WSYR-TV 268,275 
TACOMA KMO-TV 
KTNT-TV 305,700 
TEMPLE, TEX. KCEN-TV 45,752 
TEXARKANA KCMC-TV 39,677 
TOLEDO WSPD-TV 228,000 
TOPEKA WIBW-TV 39,633 
TUCSON KOPO-TV 16,150 
KVOA-TV 17,500 
TULARE, CALIF. KCOK-TV 70,000 
TULSA KOTV 189,625 
UTICA WKTV 130,000 
WACO KANG-TV 40,000 
WASHINGTON WMAL-TV 
NBW 
WTOP-TV 
WTTG 559,148 
WATERBURY, WATR-TV 86,800 
CONN. 
WEST PALM WIRK-TV 18,532 
BEACH a 
WHEELING WTRF-TV 445,000 
WICHITA KEDD 32,026 
KTVH-TV 57,639 
WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 
TEX. KWFT-TV 42,250 
WILKES-BARRE WBRE-TV 112,000 
WILK-TV 120,000 
WILMINGTON WDEL-TV _159,939 
WINSTON-SALEM WSJS-TV 155,250 
WTOB-TV 10,000 
YAKIMA KIMA-TV 10,098 
WNOW-TV 
YORK WSBA-TV 76,100 
YOUNGSTOWN WEMJ-TV 
WKBN-TV 105,000 
YUMA KIVA-TV _ 110,000 
ZANESVILLE, 0. WHIZ-TV 15,352 
Markets: 187 
Stations on air: 304 


Total estirated set count: 27,185,000 
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Music (Continued from page 51) 


engaged as a defendant. 

Because the broadcasters’ licensing 
organization was set up as a non- 
profit corporation, BMI cannot show a 
profit. As a result, it makes periodic 
refunds to its licensees when the take 
exceeds its operating expenses. These 
are parcelled out three or four times a 
year, usually in the summer months, 
and average about one per cent of the 
month’s fees. 

Today BMI is expanding its coverage 
to the film-background music field. 
About two years ago, it started buying 
up rights to the music used as an 
obligato to films made for television. 
Currently, it licenses all the melodies 
used in Ziv films, as well as the ac- 
companiment to the Burns and Allen 


| show, as an example. Fees range 


| from $500 to $4,000 a year depending 











on how much is used per show. Even- 
tually, BMI hopes to establish a pay- 
ment code, a percentage of some base 
still to be determined. 


Driving Force 


Major credit for BMI’s steady growth 
goes to president Carl Haverlin who 
started with the outfit back in 1940 
as director of station relations. The 
next year he was made vice president, 
and after a three-year stint (1944-47) 
as a vice president at Mutual, he be- 
came president of BMI. 

Haverlin is a pioneer broadcaster. 
After graduation from Los Angeles 
Manual Arts high school, and a brief 
fling on the stage (pantomimes with 
Ruth St. Denis and one-act sketches in 
summer stock, which he says were 


| rather poor), Haverlin went to KFL 


as a relief announcer. He progressed 
through publicity and programming 
to commercial manager of the station. 

Serious, 54-year old Haverlin refers 
to himself as a hard-working adminis- 
trator. His knowledge of music, he 
says, is only that of the average listen- 
er; he wouldn’t “jeopardize a song’s 
reputation by passing judgment on it.” 
In his spare time, he collects books 
with emphasis on Americana. He’s a 
devotee of the Civil War period and 
Abraham Lincoln; a large portrait of 
Lincoln decorates one wall of hs of- 
fice and behind his desk is a framed 
copy of the Charleston Mercury De- 
cember 20, 1860 Extra edition with a 





buckeye headline which reads, “The 


Union Is Dissolved!” 
“4 Rehash”’ 


Haverlin and BMI, while not direct- 
ly concerned in the ASCAP-network- 
station tangle are naturally following 
developments with keen interest. Their 
feeling is that the songwriters who filed 
suit two days before Armistice Day 
“are being used by the very people 
who still yearn for the good old days 
of monopoly.” The conspiracy charges, 
Haverlin says, “are a rehash of charges 
which ascaP has been making for 
years and has never been able to sub- 
stantiate. . . ASCAP most recently set 
forth these charges in a 100-page af- 
fidavit filed in the same court. . . On 
October 13, the which that 
affidavit supported was withdrawn in 


by 


motion 


the face of vigorous opposition. . . 
the Department of Justice.” 
Other defendants in the case agree 
with Haverlin. Says Frank Stanton, 
president of css: “We are certain that 
the complaint has no basis either in 
fact or in law.” A spokesman for NBC 
concurs. The All Industry Local Tele- 
vision Music License Committee (an 
outgrowth of the per-program com- 
mittee) believes that the suit is a “di- 
versionary action designed to push 
the industry closer to the ASCAP posi- 
tion in the current negotiations. 


Critical Issue 


But the industry is not going to be 
pushed. The rates to be set today, says 
Dwight Martin, will be more prece- 
the 1949 figure 


income was still a 


dent-forming than 
when television 
questionmark. (Tv grosses today are 
more than 10 times the amount they 
were when the rates were set.) These 
figures, he maintains—and the net- 
works second him—are out of propor- 
tion: the gross of radio and television 
combined is (conservatively) less than 
50 per cent of the gross of all uses 
of ASCAP music. But the audio and 
video people pay 85 per cent of all 
the money ascaP takes in. Motion pic- 
tures, with their astronomical grosses, 
for example, have never paid more 
than $1 million a year to ascap. A rate 
more nearly approximating the BMI 
fee would be more in line. 


Once the new year bows in, there 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Taxes (Continued from page 58) 
between $48 and $51.75.” The answer 
is to settle liabilities now. 

Suggestions include settling war- 
ranties and obligations that will have 
to be made good, ending up law suits 
that can be settled for deductions dur- 
ing 1953 (up to 82 per cent on inter- 
est paid can be deducted for 1953 
settlement of Federal taxes on old 
claims), settling disputes with em- 
ployes, suppliers and customers for a 
possibly cheap net cost. 


More Deductions 


Companies also might take full ad- 
vantage (five per cent of their net) 
of deductible contributions to charities. 
This is also the year to set up com- 
pany foundations, wherever planned. 

Current high taxes can be used fur- 
ther to cut losses on bad business deals 
like contracts for materials which are 
no longer needed, leases on unused 
property, etc. Also, interest-bearing 
debts should be settled this year, if 
possible. Companies can deduct even 
their 1954 interest payments, if both 
the debt and interest are paid in 1953. 
Legal fees should also be paid before 
the end of the year, since, as Mr. Las- 
ser notes, “You can’t accrue esti- 
mates.” 

Now is also the time to set up quali- 
fied pension or profit-sharing trusts. 
Companies doing so this year will get 
deductions for 1953, but employes’ 
taxes on their receipts are deferred. 
Similar rules apply to bonuses and ex- 
tra pay to employes. If rates are fixed 
in December, they can be accrued this 
year even though employes aren’t paid 
until January when lower personal in- 
come rates apply. Vacation pay deduc- 
tions can be doubled, so to speak, if 
companies establish firm vacation poli- 
cies this year. Part of vacation pay can 
be deducted in 1953, the rest next 
year. Severance contracts can be 
handled similarly, with companies 
getting full accrual now (for those em- 
ployes who qualify) and annual deduc- 
tions later for any increases in the 
obligation. 

Delaying income will also give tax- 
payers a big advantage next year. The 
dollar amount which nets 18 cents 
after taxes this year will yield be- 
tween 48 and 52 cents next year. Here 
are further suggestions by Mr. Lasser 


to defer profits until 1954: 

Since option payments suspend re- 
ceipts until either the option is exer- 
cised or the payment forfeited, com- 
panies are advised to arrange set con- 
ditions, escrow deals and other delays 
in passing titles. Income can further 
be stalled by accepting mere promises 
to pay, non-negotiable promissory 
notes, or property with no fair market 
value. If they can, corporations might 
avoid “unexpected income” from ad- 
vance rent payments, prepayment for 
services to be rendered next year, and 
the like. Cash discounts cannot be de- 
ducted from 1953 income, but trade 
discounts cut sales revenue and should 
therefore be made to the customer 
during the current year. 


Handling Losses 


Business operating losses can be car- 
ried back from this year to 1952, Mr. 
Lasser’s Report on Taxes notes. “If last 
year was a good year, you may want 
to build up an existing current loss 
through accelerated deductions as a 
large carryback. The carryback may 
give greater savings than deductions 
taken next year.” EPT carrybacks will 
not be recognized next year, so by re- 
ducing income, a company can in- 
crease this year’s unused credit to be 
carried back to 1952—and thus save 
on excess profits taxes. 

Also, good timing—speeding up 
known expenses—can save taxes this 
year. Thus, it seems smart to prepay 
state and local taxes where permitted, 
to rush repairs and office supply pur- 
chases, to pay now for promotional 
catalogs, circulars and other expenses. 
Stations should pay for as much ad- 
vertising this year as they can. It will 
cut down on taxable profits during 
1953, but yield strong sales support for 
1954 when profits will not be dinged. 
If a station is planning to sell prop- 
erty on capital gains, it should cer- 
tainly hold off until 1954. Station 
bookkeepers could even wait until late 
in the year to mail out bills, thus de- 
laying some income until 1954. 

All these tax savings are, it should 
be pointed out, suggestions only. The 
best way to solve tax problems is to 
confer with a lawyer or tax consult- 
ant. They will steer corporations 
through legal intricacies—and, if paid 
this year, their fees are deductible 
from EPT. 
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Shows (Continued from page 29) 


station’s operation, the manager “just 
about live” in New York and Chicago, 
the two main sources of tv billing. 
After that, he should make visits at 
least four times per year, as well as 
keep in touch by phone. 


The Big Story 


For his trip, the manager “should 
load himself with every possible bit of 
information on his market—and what 
its potential is,” says one station repre- 
sentative. “The bigger his story is 
about the current developments of his 
market,” says an agency member, “the 
better off we are. He should be sure 
to point it towards the future, towards 
the growth of his market.” 

Besides the merchandising facts in 
clear and readable form, the manager 
must also have an explicit map of his 
station’s coverage. The FCC map, one 
station rep stresses, is not detailed 
enough. The chart should not only in- 
dicate Grade A, Grade B and .1 milli- 
volt coverage, but should also show 
the typography of the entire county 
with all important cities indicated. 
Head timebuyer for a_ high-voltage 
agency recalls the presentation of a 
southern station as memorable because 
it included a three-dimensional, fold- 
ed-cardboard map which clearly show- 
ed the tv outlet in relation to a promi- 
nent valley within its market. The sta- 
tion map, it is obvious, serves as the 
picture which frees time and words 
for hard-sell merchandising informa- 
tion. 


The Follow-Up 


As soon as the station manager ar- 
rives in town, he should huddle with 
his rep for a briefing on newest de- 
velopments, plus a roundup of effective 
selling methods. Then, the two men 
should stop at the network station re- 
lations department to find which auto- 
matic bidders have already slated busi- 
ness with the outlet, Then, through 
network sales service, they can pick 
up a list of all national advertisers and 
their programs to find the sales that 
loom as “possible”. 

Finally, but imporiantly, the two 
should 


handling accounts which have not ex- 


men call on al! agencies 
pressed the intention of buying time. 


Here, in particular, the manager and 
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his rep can run into a jam and waste 
a lot of time unless the representative, 
knowing in advance of the client’s 
visit, has had time to make the neces- 
sary appointments. Because agencies 
are filtering business for all their ac- 
counts and for all tv stations in the 
country, the need for appointments is 
imperative. 

The whole process can be hard on 
the station manager. He will find he 
should be in New York, not only for 
his initial two to three weeks, but also 
for the follow-through, plus constant 
reminders. If he has sufficient data on 
his market, however, plus a good pro- 
motional bent, he'll find his trips will 
be paying for themselves: His station 
will be carrying a strong list of na- 
tional programs. 


One Impact 


One example of the golden follow- 
up has been demonstrated by KDUB-TV 
Lubbock, Texas, which carried CBS 
Television’s Red Buttons Show as a 
sustainer for six weeks. But when 
Maxwell House, through Benton & 
Bowles, picked up the show, Lubbock 
as a new and secondary market, was 
not included. The station dropped the 
program. When Lubbock fans howled 
their protest, the enterprising KDUB-TV 
management asked that gripes be put 
in writing and thus collected some 
3,500 cards and letters requesting the 
show. The mail was packaged in spe- 
cial wrappings, shipped to Benton & 
Bowles and followed—the next day— 
by the station manager, in person. Be- 
fore the week was over, the station re- 
ceived an order from the account. 


Tv Sprouts 


Belgium is out to prove with its 
Brussels television operation, which 
started October 31, 1953, that “two 
can live more cheaply than one.” 

Because that country of 8.7 million 
distinct 
peoples—55 per cent Flemings (speak- 
ing Flemish) and 45 per cent Wal- 


loons 


population contains two 


(French language)—the gov- 
ernment-operated tv station is equipped 
to transmit both the 625-line defini- 
tion of the Dutch telecasts (racially 
and linquistically close to Flemish) 
and the 819 lines ‘used in France. 


The practical Belgians, with only 








small resources available, have come 
up with a solution for their bidefini- 
tion operation which has saved pro- 
duction expense as well as given pro- 
gram fare an international flavor. 

They are receiving shows on their 
819-line transmitter from Paris and 
Lille in France and the 625-line trans- 
mitters are tied into the station in 
Amsterdam, Holland and also the 
German network which links Berlin, 
Hamburg, Cologne and 
Frankfurt. Eventually transmitters will 
be constructed to pick up the 625-line 
telecasts from Italy. 


Hanover, 


British telecasts are also available 
although the BBC uses the standard 
440-line definition. The British pic- 
tures sent across the channel will be 
photographed on a standard tube at 
the Belgian end by either the 625 
or 819 line transmitters or both. 


Bon soit <foedenavona! 



















The United States, the 


Television Branch of the State Depart- 


through 


ment’s Information Service, will make 
several of its programs available to 
the These 
kines of The Voice of Firestone called 
Your TV Concert Hall, several filmed 
series such as This Land of Ours, and 
the NAM’s Industry on Parade. 

The Brussels station has exceeded 
ali expectations as to coverage. It was 
first believed that reception would in- 
clude an area of 18 miles around the 
Belgian capital. But field tests held 


before it went on the air indicated 


Brussels _ station. include 


clear reception for both definitions 
within a radius of 48 miles. That gives 
the station 94 per cent coverage of 
the entire Brussels province (popula- 
tion, 1.8 million). 

More stations are expected shortly 
in Liege, Antwerp, and at least four 
other large cities, all to be similiarly 
equipped with both 625- and 819-line 
transmitters. 











Music (Continued from page 64) 


are several possibilities. The first, and 
least likely, is that a satisfactory com- 
promise will have been reached before 
then and the music pattern continue 
unbroken. That is everyone’s hope 
and prayer, but no one’s conviction. 
Other than that: 

1. The networks could “lockout” 
ASCAP music while discussions drag 
on, filling the gap from the BMI cata- 
log. This, according to NBC, is unlike- 
ly. Adds cas: “We could cope but we 
wouldn’t like to. It isn’t the program- 
ming we'd like to do. We want music 
from all sources.” 

2. The networks could petition the 
courts to fix the new rate, continuing 
to play ASCAP music in the interim. 
ascaP is willing to go to the courts: 
royalty fees in most countries are 










SIOUX FALLS 


higher than they are here and ascap 
thinks it could make a good case for 
its demands. The networks, though, are 
not enthusiastic about leaving their 
financial fate to unmusical judges. 

3. The present contracts could be ex- 
tended on a month-to-month basis 
while negotiations continue. That pos- 
sibility hasn’t been suggested openly 
yet, but it is the most likely of all. 

4. The users could negotiate direct- 
ly with individual songwriters. 

As for a permanent solution to the 
impasse: the base for computing the 
fees could be changed. Currently, po- 
litical program costs are eliminated 
from the gross figure on which the 
ASCAP fee is computed. Other classes 
of programs—such as straight rews- 
casts and clearly dramatic shows— 
could also be subtracted; payments 
could be based on net instead of gross 








receipts. But all these techniques raise 
still other complications. 

To take the percentage off the bot- 
tom instead of the top would mean 
opening their books to their rivals, and 
that the networks don’t want; and ex- 
cluding various classes of shows is, in 
the words of one network executive, 
“too much trouble.” 

Whatever happens on the airwaves 
after Jan. 1 is, in the last analysis, 
up to the broadcasters. Under the con- 
sent decree, ASCAP must continue to 
license them if they choose to go to 
court. There can be no “strike” on the 
part of the licensing group; there can 
be a lockout only if the networks prefer 
to ignore the court path. But always 
in the background, the new face of 
BMI shows—with melody for the mil- 
lions of viewers who shall have music 
wherever the negotiations go. 
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Because it’s a very special window. 


It’s where she looks—more than anywhere 





else—for the things she goes out to buy. 


qindow a 


26 million other U.S. housewives will 
spend 26 million hours with their favorite 


million dollars at the stores. 


To reach her in this buying frame of 

} mind, the most effective way is through the 
10 major-market stations represented by 
CBS Television Spot Sales. 





These stations, during the past two years, 
have halved their costs per thousand. 
What’s more, discount plans halve these 
costs again—getting them down to as 
little as 34 cents. On the average, they 


are the lowest in all television. 


There’s no time like the daytime. And 
no place like these 10 stations for getting 
her attention... for getting your product 


into her shopping cart. 


CBS Television Spot Sales 


Representing wcss-Tv, New York ; WCAU-TV, Philadelphia ; 
wtTop-Tv, Washington ; wBTtv, Charlotte ; wmMBR-TV, Jacksonville ; 
WABT, Birmingham ; WBBM-TV, Chicago; KGUL-TV, Galveston- 
Houston ; KSL-Tv, Salt Lake City ; KNxT, Los Angeles and 

CTPN, CBS Television Pacific Network. 


- 


Sources on request 
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45% of the TV homes in the Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton area have 
converted to UHF in the past four 
months. This is proven by the 
monthly set count by Palmer & 
Company, certified public account- 
ants, based upon receivers sold or 
converted by regular TV dealers. 


© 


*UHF SETS IN USE 

Poe ae 3; 
August 1, 1953 

October 1, 1953 . .. 

November 15, 1953. ‘ 
*Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton area 
representing only 40% of the WGLV 
primary coverage area. 


WGLYV (Television) and the EASTON EXPRESS (Newspaper) are owned and 
operated by the Easton Publishing Co., Easton, Pa. 
J. L. Stackhouse, President 
Richard W. Hubbell, Assistant to the President in charge of Television and Radio 


Represented by Headley-Reed TV 








In the picture 


The choice of John E. Fetzer, president-general manager of wxkzo- 
TV, Kalamazoo, as chairman of the Television Code Review Board (whose 
report was recently released by the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters) was a natural. Starting his broadcasting career 
as a radio ham at the age of 17, Decatur-born John Fetzer has been an 
engineer, announcer, program director and sales manager as well as 
station chief and owner. In 1923 he designed, built, and operated 10- 
watter KFGZ, the first radio station installed in southwestern Michigan. 
Seven years later he purchased educational station WeEMc from Emmanuel 
College in Berrien Springs, Michigan. He soon changed the call letters to 
WKzO and moved to Kalamazoo, and in 1950 started his tv operation. 





On the first of the year top level executive reshuffling at Cecil & 
Presbrey, Inc. will see president James M. Cecil become chairman of the 
board, senior v. p. Samuel Dalsimer upped to executive v. p. and 47-year- 
old executive v. p. Thomas J. Maloney as president. Dynamic is a good 
word for the Annapolis-trained president-designate of the fast-growing, 
television-minded agency. (TELEVISION AGE, August, 1953). He not only 
has excelled in advertising—started his own agency in 1935, later merged 
it with Newell-Emmett and when it dissolved in 1949 joined Cecil & Pres- 
brey—but the La Crosse, Wisconsin native is also the founder (1934) and 
still very active publisher of U. S. Camera (200,000 circulation). The 
swift pursuit of his daily-double rounds may find him either flying to 
Korea on a special photo assignment or anywhere on agency business. 





James M. Gaines is a much-traveled man. Three days after he was 
born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., he packed his bib and tucker and sojourned 
to Saxe, Va. Then again in 1935 he left his post with the Automotive 
Trade Association to become the Personal Representative for Major Bowes 
and his Original Amateur Hour. In 1942, Jim Gaines joined NBC as contact 
man in Station Relations and for the next 11 years he traveled up the 
ladder. He became manager of wWNBC-Tv, v. p. of the network’s 0&0 
Division, then in March of this year v. p. in charge of General Teleradio’s 
wor-AM-TV Division. On January 1, 1954, Jim Gaines with his wife and 
five children will be off to San Antonio where he will take over as v. p. 
and General Manager of Southland Industries, WoaI-Tv and radio. 





Definitely a man who on the television scene is William Zecken- 
dorf, as president and in complete control of Webb & Knapp, real estate 
firm doing business in 40 states, he has made his impact felt. He is the 
man who made $600,000 profit by selling a large conyerted barn to ABc 
for studios (and became a member of the board of directors). 

The 48-year-old operator is also the man who can be called the “adver- 
tising agency landlord”. Among his clients such top agencies as BBD&O 
(383 Madison), J. Walter Thompson and Erwin, Wasey (420 Lexington), 
and by reason of a recent $52 million purchase, Ruthrauff & Ryan (405 
‘Lexington—the Chrysler Building). And now Mr. Zeckendorf intends to 
apply for a tv station located in the Webb & Knapp $35-million develop- 
ment on Roosevelt Field on Long Island. 
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In the Picture (Continued) 





Although he makes his offices on the 
82nd floor of the Empire State Build- 
ing, it cannot be said that Ernest A. 
Marx, director of the International 
Division of Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories, dwells in an ivory tower. He 
has a good idea of European tv, for he 
has just returned from a visit to 10 
countries which are operating either 
on a regular or experimental basis. He 
predicts that with Switzerland as the 
key country (because of its strategic 
location) there will be a European net- 
work by June, 1954. Before joining 
Du Mont in 1945, Mr. Marx spent 25 
years in foreign export work. 





Alden H. Kenyon, who has re- 
signed as Geyer’s executive committee 
chairman to become v. p. in charge of 
new accounts (and exec. committee 
member) for Biow, may well look to 
package goods business. He has also 
headed his own food-and-drug mer- 
chandising and sales promotion cor- 
poration where he worked with 108 
leading corporations like General 
Mills, General Foods, Armour. Prior 
to that, he was with a chain of news- 
papers, starting as space salesman, 
ending as associate publisher. His 
hobby is collecting American political 
cartoons, posters and curios. 
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Tote that Bale 


Bert Lown of css Television Station Relations has a story to tell his 
grandchildren. 

Once upon a time in the fall of °53, his true tale begins, he and a 
few associates from Station Relations were lunching two visiting Texas 


telecasters, Charles B. Jordan 
and Gene L. Cagle, KFDA-TV 
Amarillo. 

“Tell me,” said Bert to his 


guests as they sat down at the 
luncheon table, “what makes the 
economy in your part of Texas?” 

“Cotton and beef,” answered 
Mr. Jordan 


proper Texan fashion went on to 


proudly and in 


explain the unequalled excellence 
of these local products. 


“Sure would like to have some 


samples,” our hero remarked 





casually, then went on to speak 
of other matters. 


Several days later Mr. Lown came back to his office after a late morning 
appointment to discover that his off-hand request to Messrs. Jordan and 
Cagle had borne fruit—after a fashion. A package addressed to 485 
Madison Ave. and marked “for delivery to the office of Mr. Bert Lown” 
but found too large even to get into the building elevators was now 
deposited on the front lawn of his home in suburban White Plains. It 
turned out to be a 54l-pound, 6-foot high and 4-foot square bale of 


Texas cotton. 


After enjoying a laugh with his friends in Station Relations, who, of 
course, were in on the joke with the Amarillo telecasters, Lown’s prob- 
lem was how to get rid of the bale. He couldn’t burn it, it might destroy 
the entire community of White Plains. It was bound too securely for 
him to tear it apart in small chunks. The only answer was to call a cotton 


broker. 


So he went at it. He picked a broker at random from the phone book 
and called. Then another . . . and another. . . . After two days of al- 
most constant phoning, it dawned on him: No one believed that he really 
had a bale of cotton on his lawn in White Plains. 


Finally, after close to two hundred calls and going above and beyond 
the environs of New York City, he contacted a broker in Northeastern 
Connecticut who made him an offer—on speculation. Mr. Lown would 
pay to have the bale shipped to the mill and the broker would have the 
option of accepting it on his own terms or returning it c.o.D. A now 
desperate Bert Lown took him up on this proposition. 


Soon thereafter Lown received a letter from the broker advising that 
he had accepted the bale and enclosed was a check for $160.11. 


Since, after paying his phone bill, trucking charges and for extra 
aspirin, he’s ahead $120.89 and has collected an impressive list of cot- 
ton brokers, Bert Lown’s story to his grandchildren should be considered 
one in which he lived happily ever after. 


But at this date he’s not sure. He wonders if he’ll have another chap- 
ter to add . . . about the time he had to get rid of a huge Texas long- 
horn. 
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Critics (Continued from page 36) 


grams. But there are differences be- 
tween the approach of the drama critic 
and the telecritic. The latter, to be 
most effective, must deal largely with 
continuing programs, rather than 
single performances which never will 
be repeated. His comments must be of 
a more general nature, having to do 
with trends, producing teams, funda- 
mental ideas behind various shows and 
the overall cultural significance or lack 
of it. 


One to Millions 


In television (fortunately, I think) 
there never will come a time when a 
dozen irresponsible individuals—often 
divided among themselves—as is the 
case in the Broadway theater, will 
have power of life or death over 
the programs. The telecritic must write 
with the awareness that millions of 
viewers are the ultimate arbiters. 

He should do this without writing 
down to the mass audience, and with- 
out losing the interest of the more dis- 
criminating and literate minority. This 
isn’t easy, but it can be done. It’s pos- 
sible to describe a program which has 
mass appeal in such a way as to avoid 
insulting those who will like it, at the 
same time warning off those who will 
think it tedious. 

On the other hand, it’s possible to 
discuss an educational program on its 
own level in such a way as to make it 
seem attractive to those who might be 
scared off by the subject. The telecritic 
should judge a program not by a high 
fixed standard of taste and intelligence, 
but by the manner in which it does 
what it is intended to do. The question 
is, will it please the audience segment 
at which it is beamed? 


Privilege to Duty 


These strictures, of course, do not 
apply to the critic who writes for the 
esoteric magazines, or who wishes to 
have his say in books. 

It will be the journalist-critic’s 
privilege to watch for and chide pro- 
ducers for occasional blunders and 
lack of quality, and to praise and 
encourage producers who aim high 
and hit the mark. It will be his duty 
to seek out and advocate those pro- 
grams which are trying to use televi- 





sion as a powerful means of raising 
the cultural level of the nation. 


Circus Act 


Difficult as it is, the telecritic’s lot 
is an exhilarating and fascinating one. 
He has a front seat at a 300-ring 
circus which changes its bill 365 times 
a year. Even if he spends four hours 
a day before his set, he cannot hope 
to take in all the marvels. There are 
thousands of shows, network and local, 
spread all over the map, which he can 
never see. 

He will find satisfaction in accept- 
ing the fact that he is a tiny cog in 
an immense machine. He will balance 
the art against the industry and re- 
member that he is not an aesthetic 
autocrat but a spokesman and watch- 
dog for hundreds of thousands of 
readers in all walks of life, of all de- 
grees of education. 


Finally, he must like television, 
from top to bottom. There is no place 
here for the sneering, captious, egotis- 
tical type who, in the theater, writes 
chiefly to show what a wondrously 
witty fellow he is. The telecritic is 
part of a classless democracy in a 
new show business which is peddling 


not only shoes 
and ships and 
sealing-wax but 
also art, enter- 
tainment, _reli- 
higher 
knowledge and 
presiden- 
tial candidates 
to an audience 
which tomorrow 
will include the world. 


gion, 


even 





Donald Kirkley 


His is a responsibility to be under- 
taken with gratitude, enthusiasm and 
a certain pride. 
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Driven to it? Harry L. Lourie, vice 
president of the National Association 
of Alcoholic Beverage Importers, re- 
cently told a London group that the 
average American is doing more 
drinking at home these days. “This 
is partly brought about by the enorm- 
ous use of television in the American 
home,” he said. 


We happened to get on the subject 
of tv taboos the other day while talk- 
ing to Joseph W. Bailey, production 
supervisor for Neptune Productions, 
which produces “Robert Montgomery 
Presents”. Bailey told us that the only 
time suicide was presented as a “solu- 





tion” to a problem on tv was in the 
production of Appointment in Samar- 
ra, and then it was allowed only be- 
cause Appointment has come to be 
considered something of a classic. Or- 
dinarily, he said, suicide is taboo be- 
cause they don’t want to give viewers 
any ideas. 

Bailey said the greatest trouble is 
on technical matters—amilitary garb or 
scientific jargon. While we were in 
the cadaver department he recalled a 
show Neptune put on last summer 
called Pierce 3098. This play was 
adapted from a story which hinged on 
the fact that a ringing telephone emits 
sparks, and the play concerned a hus- 
band who planned to conk his wife, 
fill the room with gas, then go to his 
office and call his home. Result: ex- 
plosion. 


74 December 1953, Television Age 


vom oe J Camera 


In case this is giving any of you 
ideas, we hasten to add that the tele- 
phone company stepped in and ob- 
jected: the modern telephone doesn’t 
emit sparks. So the play was revised 
to have the phone hooked to a door 
beii, which does spark. As it turned 
out the husband happened to be in 
the gas-filled room when his secre- 
tary called. So he got his due and the 
telephone company got theirs. 

Nobody asked how the door-bell 
people liked it. 


* 2 at 


International Teleimeter Corp. has 
sent along a tear-sheet from The 
Desert Sun, Palm Springs, Calif., 
which, it said, contains the first ad- 
vertisement ever to appear on an am- 
usement page announcing the show- 
ings of first-run motion pictures on 
tv on a pay-as-you-see basis. We can’t 
vouch for the fact that this is a “first”, 
but accompanying the ad was a news 
story which undoubtedly was. Its head- 
line read, “Publicists Seeking Words 
to Adequately Describe Coming of 
Telemeter Here.” 


* * * 


Suggestion for commercials? Dinah 
Shore recently was stricken with laryn- 
gitis a few hours before air time, but 
went on nevertheless. She got along 
by using word cards, props and sign 
language. 


* * * 


Jack Herbert, nBc vice-president in 
charge of tv network sales, says the 
West Coast will be a great origination 
point for programs hecause of the 
tremendous pool of name talent and 
technical and artistic know-how in 
Hollywood. “It will be a great market 
for sets because of the great pool of 
just plain people—more of them com- 
ing every day—who must have a tele- 
vision set.” 

Plain people in Hollywood? Guess 
tv is having more of an effect on the 
movies than we realized. 





If this be treason: John Rayel, direc- 
tor of network programs for NBC-TV, 
addressed the New York School of 
Printing Assembly on Nov. 4. 


NBC-TV recently sent out a couple 
of missives which have us a little 
puzzled. The first one said the network 
was instituting something called 
“Rosah”, standing for “Run of 
Schedule Advertising—Holidays”. It’s 
a plan for attracting holiday and 
specialty advertisers and small firms 
that might not ordinarily use televi- 
sion as an advertising medium. A 
little later the network sent out a 
letter in which the plan was called 
“Rosa”. No “h”. Could it be that 
somebody lost his humility in the 
meantime? 


A note from a well-meaning friend 
says that television and advertising 
executives, who are not noted for 
longevity, can take heart from the 
fact that only turtles live longer. He 
went to the National Geographic So- 
ciety files to find that turtles live on an 
average age of 152 years; next comes 
man, 45 to 70; elephants, about the 





same; rhinoceroses, 36 to 50; gorillas, 
35, etc. All we can say is, any turtle 
that wants to spend 152 years on Madi- 
son Avenue is welcome to it. 

— JOSEPH KASELOW 
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